len N; et fiord on the E; 
rate Sea 


an island of the Atlantic, in the 
islands, in N lat. 62° 10’, Ww long. 


HBr on and lies be- 


that of San- 
t. tis 39m 39m. in rm from 
o SSE, — 15 m. = breadth, and_ presents 
numerous arms, of which the principal are the 
ee Angas Kalbach, and bay of Thors- 
tome/ot which ree sbraptiy to tho eight of 2,200 
Ww rise al to to} t. 
a The ei 3 is inclement, and the 

, but excellent pasturage, an 
-considerable uantities of barley, rye, 
Thorshayn, the only Poesy the 

its akief 


a mining village of Sweden, i in 
f Stora- g, in the Wester 
bnr'g 48 m. SW of gsige 


itis moi in circuit, and rises abruptly out 
t is about 10m. t, 
the sea in a ee aes oe form, oer 


| pase, 9 onthe Bal e FE side, s howevel the 


Sere Facts poedeseed 06 Maak loner Sea 
men’s huts, va é 
other voleanic productions, and ie with coarse 
mats, stand bpp the sete: high Ptah ie 


Bertaloneo, tits _its church 
and mulberry 
othe, seek smears to 2, The is- 
which. rivals — 
Feet ar in ae an " sweetness. Con- 
siderable quantities of grapes are a which are 
known to commerce as and passolina, 
large and small raisins.” The volcano jg con- 
stantly activé. Mr. Woodhouse thus 
‘pearance: “ At length we were round the last j 
and beheld'a spectacle unique in its oa 
us. From the dark gul 
minutes, arose a splenic sheaf of fire, 
on 


high like a fan, and psig bey sae 
tain sides like a rain of burning ae 
of the mass evidently fell back into the 

pc 


ae pe psig 
bound, and was therein 
The ae smee 








RC of Sardinia, in the dios of 
pee foot of a hill, on the 1. bank of a 
pia name, an affluent of the 
at of Franklin co., in the 
vein Senna Ss 


a town of Naplesin the prov. of 
district and 14 m. NNW of. ma, 
inh from the shore of the Tonian 
B ro chan four convents, 
a school, an , and two alms-houses. 
STRONGSY a township of Cu €O., 
in the ef of Ohio, U. 8., 14 ut of eve- 
por pt ol ag ot ows hhaen ged 
1840, 1,151; in 1850, 1,1 

PrRONGYLO, anal island creer 

‘the tothe ihe BW of the dsland of = 


sai acs 94 ‘2 


an island 


Orkne * 
wN 


m. § of 
oul-head 


con- 

ided into 

ged at Merit dis- 

islets or holms. Its great- 

SE is 7} m.; its greatest 

' ~ superficial extent, includ- 

about: mid m. No part of the 

‘than a mile from the sea. The 
; of Ling-sound 


7m. NE of Biella and mande. of | 273. 


crt of Trebnit “se "Pop 6 


and 
IANO, rciees are ' ser 1 
mandemento, in the” prov. and 20 m. 
vara, and prov. of Vercelli. Pop. 2,000. 
STROPPO, a ee Sardinia, in’ 
pate and 21m. WNW of Coni, and 
amien-de-Coni, at the foot of moun’ 
bank of the Maira. Pop. 1,020. 
STROTHE, a the ci] 
deck, in the bail. of ae 
per, iead, and ron in the 
STROU. ; 
hund. of Budge of Cloweenter 
cester, and 27 m. of B 
Great Western railway, and the 
canal. Area of p. 3,8 0 acres. 
in 1831, 8,607; in 1851, 8,798. 
pp eget 
and the Slade. It has’ 





‘in 1881, 201; in 1851, 287. 
UBEL (Winner), a mountain of Switzerland, 
and bail. of rena, wey 


‘of 

vole and bin. W of Ovelgonne, 
m. | of Brake, in a marshy locality. Pop. 
RUDA, aSown 6f the kingdom of Naples, in 


v. of the Terra-d’Otranto, district and 7 m. 
f Lecce renege of Vernole, in a wide plain. 


680. | 
on eat of A in the country 
Freya ii paths Denobi Vasouues the custo ot 
it, on the tvontains the castle 
Werftenstein. 


STRUEL, a townland, remarkable for fps 
dumioned Daves “at aie . ESE 
the town of Downpatrick, co. parevalla: 

are named sometimes after St. Patrick, but 


of Fount the of Nakel. 
: SK 


es 
les and ve few produc- 
Ee edbtatel PanatOts dalle pi oes 
The town is 45 m. 8 of Lem 


of the 8 Pop. 6,491. Tt is mor yet ea 

e ‘op. $ ene w 
and ditches, and has a castle, two ora os 
olic and a pases Gree! 


the island Faber ie db which, a | 


below, flows into the Hollands-diep, 
‘U: B a 

of Albany. Pe in 1850, 250. 
STRYKOW, a town of Poland, in the gov. 
Masowie, obwod and 30 m. of RaW ia oe ae. 
— of the Bzura. Pop. 1,200, bee yw are 
ews. 


It has manufactories of cloth, and of hats.” 
STRYMEESCH, a commune of , in the 
prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Viiers pea Pop. 873, 


STRYMON. See Kana-su. ft 

STRYPEN, a depdrtment and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the proy. of E, Flanders and Ri af 
Audenagde. . 1,448. 


alae sie a “ay ent and commune 


? 
Fax, in the district sme Port, 


of the Great Swamp. 


Village of Pra 
ove Pop. 








of its course. The principal 
tobacco, The 


wine, and ve subdivi- 


glass- | sion is into the circles of dasmelinhy Osnletars tate: 


STU! IM of Wictenalere, de 

Oa aiete ie Dave bail. and 5 maSE of Geis- 

: Tax) a perenne Yeuey ofAbe - 

org ons - at the circle of the lower ee: 
m.*5 01 


f Inspruck, and at the foot of mount 

. It is traversed by the torrent of Ruz- 
‘is about 21 m. in length, and with a 
‘Op. 


Sehén! 
it comprises an area of 45 sq. 
ps It i a of iron-ware, 
SPOETON a Goth , 
of Newark. Area 849 acres. Pop. in 1851, 186. 
U 0 village of Prussia, in the 


RIN, a towh of Moravia, in the circle and 
oii n'a th lic 


Bitsk. i ates ek 
Sruni- Weissennure, or Sper ibnapicen, b| iby: 
ty King Stephen the tide ee spre Sera 
i in Ith cent,, ) ae 
comiudon the place where the <i ; 
were crowned and buried, is si 84 SW of 
Buda, on the W border of the great morass of Sar- 
ratt. The removal of the -, and still more re- 
peated sieges in wars with*the have 
reduced it from its early importance, thoug 
contains several ; Tt 
cotati alata 
try, are ed up, and the naan ic 
rap. Le O.bU Ju-hen > Gy aaoorAan RAGE 
. It a rh 
Jad barracks for soldiers; but its fortified 


five tn the » 


duce wine. In the neighbourho 


“aghhic sok ES ae ~ | work. 


‘ 18 m, ENE of 
She hae. “pop. 800, Tt hea 


epg 
ad in, 1,263. - 





‘ 


almost one 


continual ra 
may be 


annual 
si ar hea a fortni ight. 


of fhe university of 
tradesmen 
parts of England, and i 


dealers of 


manufactures, provisions, and cattle. 
mate Joseph’s nail ENE of East Re 

of Lansing. 
a baa an island de Antarctic 
‘ the Balleny group, in § lat. 66° 44’, 
ti 


Be lake ‘of North America, 


i 


-Weir river, It forms.an irregu- 
same fiend Tike; the ae and 

= e; the be hag and 
Sapling Bergeon. e, runs 
ME teonth le abont Yo. its great- 
a te 


_ STURGEON-WEIR, a river of North America, 
‘which discharges itself into Sturgeon Take. It is 


B, a parish tn Basox, 54m. W by 


acres. Pop. in 1851, 351. 
BE, anuntain of Prussian i 


GA ial fates its course, pele 


STURTON (Gea a parish in€.inoolna 
m. NNW. of Horncastle. Area 1,440 acres, 
in arar 188; in Aa 138. 
STUTTENB ERG (Care), theS exttemity of ul. 
yn ee in the Molucca group, in § lat. 1° 5’ 6". 
ESBURY, or Srucusury, a 
Northamptonshire, 5 m. NW. by N of. sy. 
7 acres, iy 1831, 09; in 1851, 88. 
A STUTIGARD, or Srorroart, the “of the 
kingdom of Wirtonberg, situated in N lat. 48° 467, 
E long. ¥ 11’, on the small river Nisselbach, in a 
Valley, & ca, fom the Neckar, 97 m. § of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, at an average alt. of 275 yds. above 
sea-level. Pop. in 1840, Da, in ite . esis, 
pang of the 1,500 men. rig ; 
ree parts—the town polis two i 
Eline he torn peer unt es cal 
Esslingen e town proper ft 
streets being Ww, si rst, ey anew re 
ne, 


Silesia, | wood. The suburbs are less 


that of Esslingen, in ay are royal palace, 
the masium, the barracks, and several public 
ht gs. AEDs. ae roves te al 

ce, consisting of a body and two “Ate Rey 





of New York, U. 18m. 8} zrieg 


40,4,779; in 1850, 1,766. 

8 rises near Olesco, in Aus- 
of ihyain, fo Gs Pres one bak, 

‘ov. of Yo' he on the r. 

Sah Sie? A-ha sping ees Sas : 
, RIA, or Sreverman, a central duchy of the 
Austrian empire, which receives its name the 
old castle , Situated where the river Steyer 
falls into the Ens. Though this incé, with 
vatia, Carni inthia, and Wendishmarch, 
re formerly di ofthe ancient Pannonia, yet 
Croatia excepted, they lost that denomination | 
ing to the house of Austria. §. contains, according to 
the cadastral returns of 1850, 890°9 German sq. m. ; 
and a to Lichtenstern, 8,580 British sq. m. 
It is bor By Upper and Lower Austria on the 
N; by Hungary and Croatia on the E; by Carinthia 
sii taratale el hi government on the 8; 
nd by Carinthia and Upper Austria on the W. It 
is divided into Upper 8. and Lower 8. The former, 


lying to the § of the latter, is about 110 m. in 
length, from W to E; and from 25 to 45 m. in 

eadth, from N to 8. Lower §. is alut, 80 m. in 
length. 


Nto 5, and 48 m. from Eto W. Upper 8. 


STYRRUP, a veer = 
tinghamshire, 34 m. 
in 1831, 510; in 1851 : 
8 UM. 


is very monntainous, containing many mountains of | the 


ous elevation, in the range of what are called 
the 8 ‘Alps, being a continuation of the Julian 
Alps; but the whole is well-cultivated; insomuch 
that in ‘many places the hills are cultivated to their 
summits. The culminating summits are thy Grem- 
r, alt, 7,400 ft., and the Eisenhntt, alt. 7,646 ft. 
wellers in these Alpine regions, during win- 
ter, when large quantities of snow fallfare for sev- 
eral months impris@ned in their houses; and, even 
in summer, seldom come down from their habita- 
; ' They are a hardy and temperate race, and 
"MBAR oper BoM Ent fn goncral of weet 
4 , who are eral of wi 
Ca erly re 
e cal 
goats 


SUABO, a river of Mozambi 


Zam 
SUA 


on the 1. bank, 30 
, a settlement 


of Santa-Fe, oN 100 hous : 
eno a port of Nubia, on the 
sea, 


in N lat. 19° 16’. The | 


ean it the same time 
he ite coast of Arabia, and t 
but is ci , 


of the 





SUBIACO, a town of % 
of a district in the Roma, sitt on 
an eminence near the river Teverone, 12 m. NW of 


1 t$wn of Hindostan, in the prov. of Ba- | Alatri. Its early buil are supposed*® to have 
and district of Rotas, in N lat. 25° 15". een avecsed Got ok aoe tele oto aie of Nae *) 
NCEA. village of & n, in the prov. and| SUBIBA a i 
of Santander, on @ W coast of « small the coast of Murcia, lat. 37° 30’. 
of the Same name. Pop. 500. r) SUBIJANA, a village of Spain, 
'AN-YANG, Dice of Dot, 35 m. W of Tsin- | 15 m. W of Vi on the 1. 


SUBITAN, a vi of Asiatic 
a river of Guayana, which collect- | frontiers of Geor hours from Kars, 

other rivers, descending | SUBLITZ, a e of Prussian Saxony, 2m. W 
runs W, and enters the | of Torgau, near which, on 3d November, 1760, was 
stream of the Maruma- SAS Sn eet and sanguinary battle between 
the Prussians and Austrians, commonly called the 

battle of Torgau. _ ‘9 ss uate 

SUBROY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
Cutch, on the road from mut Bunder to - 
dayie. It is defended by a cits and is a popu- 


lSUBULTER, a parish in oo. Cork, 4} m. ENE of 

a co. Cor m 

Kanturk. Area 742 acres. Pop. in a 1%. 
SUBUNRIKA, a river of Hindos di 





vides the provs. of Orissa and Bengal; and, til 


Ben at Piply. It is fordable, except 
ey CE ius toot ove of Bengal aes 





€ 


fi ah Wks Bak 


there 





Prussia, in the prov. of 
, 36 m. W of Munster, an 

of / is, on the Slink. Pop. 700. 
A, a village of Sind; on the 1. bank of the 


“SUDSALO, ab island of Russia in Europe, in the 


et a aaa 
aie 2 ene a aes which rises to 
, into Indian 


] are entirely unknown, and scareely 


_the § 
yew the river Xucar, and near its en- 
the ape 8 Pop. 8,862. ipa 
contains a handsome square, a - 

convent, an hospital, ands thai acheal: 
reets are ag Ha ~The trade, 
is considerable, consists chiefly in-rice, wine, 

EN RG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 

cy and circle of Magdeburg. Pop. 
Suwerryen, a of Sytia, in 
J SW of Rk fh 

DE-COS a river 0} Gui 

coast, whi h throws itself into the gulf 

ear Great Bassam. Its source is un- 


t t 


ah 


e 
E 


A 


repair to the holy shrine of Mecca. ‘It si a 
point of and between the head of the@ulf which lies 

and W, anda narrow arm which runs w = 
ward from the E corner of the . “S., though a 
maritime place, is so situated, vessels i med 
_— néarer than 24 m. from the town. mn, 
this point the water is divided into three channels, 
which unite before reaching the town, and 
which the Arab nat me dows, iy other | 
vessels, can pass. Thé surrounding’ ¢ountry 
complete _ heey composed of a bed of rock fag 
covered with sand; trees, gardens, and 

to 


a com 
seen; all provisions and life must’ be , 
brought ton®Cairo. There is also an entiré défi- 
ciency of water, unless of the most offeusive descrip- 
tion,—clear indeed to the eye, but disgusting to 
smell and taste. By Jong ~iggns it loses some 
its bad qualities ; but it is then, sold a: zery high 
price. Itis obtained from two springs, On 
called El-Bir, is situated about ‘three quarters of “I 
hour N ¢f the town; its water is brackish, and is 
given to the animals to drink, and is used for water- 
ing. The other, called Kuergada, ig on the Ai 
side of the gtlf, at the foot of a hill 3 leagues to ti 
SE of Suez; its waters also ee 
This ¢ never fails, and the: | which it h 
form at (neeeppetened se p At half ¢ 
rng rom itare 1 er \ ber 
in icinity of each other: these are the Zountain: 
of Moses {Rochet],. The town, which cor nbout! 
2,500 inhabitants, governed by a bey, ¢ 
still 
e houses 


d 
pee er, 


AT 
3 s 








F 





could not approa: 
cee 8 alga all I sought 

the different lines IT my 
road, and e desert up to Salich, | 
eis, where I turned off across the country, and 
s J at Zag-Zig, thence proceeded into the Da- 
i Of the Nile round the head of the Delta, and down 
‘6 “branch to the Atfé ihe direct line proposed by 
n Vetch is impracticable, Inasmuch as it presents over. 
h difficulties of sand-mountains, besides very bigh y 
The second line me would also be attended 
obstructions; the third, that of uniting the lake of 


iar 


the Mediterran, is equally | 


ae 


HE 
i 


‘The problemsto 
which should be adopted? 


‘Nature has so disposed it 
litical or commercial commun! ) the 


ications between 


take place by sea; consequently, ) whieh 
ive the is that which shouldbe 


best serve the maritime in 


on to 
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: Teeth 
HE 
ii 


3 : ghegs 
nese 


Ao 


gees eu zptedE 
| tile MIU 
Elser Ra 
a 


plane 


a 
il 


A 
s t 


distance 


ze 


ie 


inet 


Ho 
# 


it avail | Suez, an inclined 


ia 


3 Ea BD : 
#3 eis 
: a3 a # 8 3° 
FEERIBH thio 


Wine A Tine 
rami 





tal 
It | miles N-of Stow-marke 
cl |e oo the wb and, ae SE. oe 
{ under the usual pemeise pig rnd 
the y seco aetna, assumes at Ipswich the name ot 
sett ner pee the state Orwell, and immediately becomes a broad na’ 
of the Erie and sings, 0 or narrow estuary, communicatin the 
Wot Albany. man ocean at Harwich. See wen » Belew 
0., ido Tho Dabeny-the nest riven ie gaa, Aa partakes of 
pet Hart side of Con- | the nature of an estuary in the lower part of its 
‘ "the N by the state of | course... It rises. near a Debe 
a nag eg ay The sur- | runs SE to Wickham-market: here, turning to the 
fa@s is diversified, and the soil chiefly deep loam. | SSW, it,passes ‘the town of Woodbridge, where it 
po fe Pray ng in 1850, 2,962.—Also a town- widens and runs SE to the German ocean, about 4 
of Portage co, in the state of Ohio, 108 m, NE m. roll aod Bioure-‘The Aide, farther to the NEE 
ibus, and drained by branches of Cuyahoga | Orwell and Stour.—The to the NE, 
rivet. Pop. in 1840, 1,212; in 1850, 1,275. rises near Framlingham, wi ated tala few 
SUFF a parish in Norfolk, 84 m, WNW of | miles farther on to fhe SE, an Orford, falls 
Notp Walabecs Area 1,458 acres. Pop. 237. into the sea after a SW course, Gerdes to the 
SUFFIELD-WITH-EVERLEY, a townshi bend of the coast, leaving a long narrow peninsula 
the p. of Hackness, Yorkshire, 44m. WNW of of gravel between its waters and the German ocean ; 
borough. ‘Area 1,910 acres.: "Pop. i in 1851, 146. before flowing into which, however, it is joined by 
‘ SUFFIN-JO-VHAN, a village of Sinde, onthe 1. | the Butley, which is suapety: widened, though yery 
bank of the Indus, near the road from Bukkar to | short in its course.—The Blythe rises near 
te oe ee B of Sehwan. in the NE part of the 5 M4 Ss near Laguode! pd 
‘a maritime eastern county of Eng- | and then fidws, as a navigable stream, in 
ihe ‘bounded on the N by Norfolk, from which it | E direction towards Southwold, to the 8 of ch 
is divided by the Little Ouse to the W, and the | it enters is gg —The Lark 6, 4 teibatary 
Waveney to the F; on the E by the German ocean; to the t (ase, rises in the SW district of tke co. 
onthe 8 by Essex, from,which it is divided b the | by several feeders; flows N by Bu Prva ye 
Stour; ‘and on ‘the W by Cambridgeshire. It is and continues its ‘course in a NW direction till 
nearly a crescent in form, with its concave outline, | falls into the Ouse, a few miles below Ely, In 1206 


to the N; Syne the'Little Ouse running west- | this river was made navigable to Bury—Tke Bret, 
ard, | ihe Waveney estar from the middle | a tributary to the Pre res near Brethenham, 


of'the outline. Its gth from Eto Wis | passe passes § to Hadleigh, and after a short course, falls 
: extreme breadth from N to 8, 80 m,: | into thé at Stratford.—A small stream from 
of 50 m. Its area is estimated at | the Waveney, in the NE corner of the co., supplies 
eq. m., oF 969,600 acres. Lake Lothing, and communicates with the sea at 
soil, and aspect. The climate is con- | Lowestoft—The smaller Lawman tn ‘numerous, 
sdsred'one ofthe driest it gland; but in winter |—Besides the natural navigati 
i to Bungay; the scans ean 
to Sudbury for ; the Orwell to I 
and | Deben to Woodbridge; the 
borough; the Blyth: 
to Bury-8t.-Edmunds; the only aber inland navi- 
gation, is the ‘Stow-market F erst 16 m. perg 
on the Gippen; and the Low 
aiigeiion, which enables ena te oe es 
tons burden to enter from the German 





riyall .- B&¥fore 1804, 40,000 firkins of butter were 
ann sentifrom the dairy district of 8.to London, 
fe colt tend ntities weekly sent to Yarmouth 
and. sh; ‘and great droves of calves were sent 
weekly to Colchester, to be sold as sucklers} now 
‘is supplied with most of its butter, cheese, 
seid importation. 
railways.) The principal road is thet which enters 
the Tas diet thar 4 weretbords end. rwhh' to. idewich, 
wherice one branch proceeds. to Lowestoft and Yarmouth, and 
to Norwich. ‘The Eastern Counties line of 


other by Yaxl 
€ tro crossing the Stour near Stratford, 
| deat ed uiltting 8. foDNogfoli by 
in ay pwc ae ayaa, seemed 
ee , Statistics, dc.| The co. is diyided into 
" 8, 13 of which are in the eastern parlia- 
; ion; and 9 in the western m- 
division, It ty farther subdivided: nto” 480 
shes, contain parliamentary borou, $ 
eydcat Bury; and 24 shes tonlans: 
gi ork ae nepal ood, viz. : 
\, Beecles, Bildeston, , 0 
Ixworth, Lavenham, Lowestoft, 
enhall, Needham, Neyland, Sax- 
old, Stow-market, and Wood- 
‘of this co, in 1801, amounted to 
1831, to 296,317; in 1841, to 315,129; 
215. Previous to the passing of the 


pie ew ae an area of 976 sq. 
ing the E portion of | Island, eT, 
Gardener’s, and other falends. It is in some parts 
hilly, and contains extensive salt meadows. Pop. — 
in sa 8 wate Pon Its capital, which 
and 43 m.from New Yash diive aralbngeie anse- 
mond county, in the state of Virginia, on Nanse- | 
mond river, and intersected 

Roanoke, and ee 


m: were returned for the shire, | the 
Dun- 


Serre carsmet 
Sudbury, and Bury-St-Edmunds.’ The 
oF ahah tell e 


4 disfranchised by the Reform’ act. 


iy 


by 
sey (ronan epg 
for the E. 





Pept Pop. 140.— 
mountain of Frederick co., in the state of 
near Monocacy river. 

GENHEIM, or Suecennem, a town of Ba- 
sets, in the circle of Middle mecang capital of a 
a to tho bawons of Seckendorf, in 
sidial om . SSE of Markt- t, near the 
of a I affiuent of the Ehe. Pop. 650, 
-a village of Clark co,, in the state 
of Alabema, U. §., 152 m. 8 of Tuscaloosa, on the 

Y "creek. Pop. in 1850, 200. 
Snuanur, a town of Tur- 
in the . of aot in 

e 


are con- 
It is 


houses, w! 
with red tiles. 
town, according to some 
te of the ancient Coty- 


It was the resi- 
Deiat oe 


rit Comte 
sae in Rn 


pper co. of Hoya, "all ca mit 


Pe, 1,200.” 


aes a distriet'and town 


and di v, of 
Bi ant and E lo . 116°.5 4", 
SUH-PING-FU, a division and town ao 
prov. of Shan-se.. "The division com 
. The town is in N lat.40° 12’, ene 
IBUHR a choke ann vila ee edhies oy in the 
a and vi : 
| | cant. of Aargau, district and 8 m. SE of 
B hace bank of the Sur. Pop.1,423. 
SUNG, a district and town of China, in n the 
le of Gan-hwuy and div. af Gan-king-fa, in N 
t. 80° 16’, and E long. 116° 10%. 
Pi agebtipy a district and town of. China tn 
rov. of Kean -su, and div. of Sen-chu-fu, in.N 
4° 0’ 50", and E long. 118° 31’ 21", 

MM SUIPPES, or Sores - La- Loneun, 8, a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. ao 
Marne, and arrond, of Chalons, The cant. com 
os 16 com. Pop. in 1831, 7 cues inl 7,875. 

e town is 15 m. ENE of Chalons, on a river of 
the same nate, which, after a course in a 
NW. direction of 39 m., throws itself into 
It has extensive manufactories. of coarse » 
fabrics, several yarn-mills, dye-works, and tia 

SUIR, a ‘iver of Ireland, which rises as 
Bloom mountains, in the N Daldge and Cahie 


flows 8, Golden- Cale teen | 
val igo then ie oy passing Clonm' : calles ag 
Chetek and, after a course of about sy own at 
the l alge ager. nen othe 
aterfo! mu. e 3 
8. uponit 1. bank, see esha tim isa 
the Honor between, C) ie 


the Leenane 19 m. below Carrick-on-Suir, : 
say sal influx of the Lage ree 


water 2 m, above Waterford, 





of oe 

— re, [pis gove 

rie gly owe J ‘to the N of the district of Goit- 
haab.. It has a good port. 

SUKKOT, a ict of - ‘extending |along 
the Nile, between the territory of Babhr-cl-Hadjar 
on the N, and that of Manass on the 8, =) 
tile yor pancbe.bey and the Nile, which h hows 

anqu hs a breadth equal to that in E, 

‘and confains the island of Say. Its r. is 
finely wooded, and is studded with vilages. The 
ytamus is common in the locality. ait 

KUR, a town of Sind, on the r. bank of the 
'N lat. 27° 44’, opposite the fgrtress of Buk- 
‘the town of Rori. The plac@ had fallen 
into decadence, but’ the. recent establishment of a 
t annual fair here by the government will pro- 

‘ : 1. "The current of trade 
descends the Indus crosses at 

the native routes from Malwah and Delhi 

SUEY Tes stall town i the Pasijal, eth pares 
SUK n of the Pun e 
‘of Suk Mundi, nearly midway between the Beas 
and St 4 ley is about 1 weber 
and 3 to 4m. in breadth, an by 
the Sukyt, an affiftent of the Beas. It is fertile. — 

: A. See Minn. ; 


ROPES (Ren). o Danish’ ‘colon or 


Bischofszell. 


Catholics. 


SULGRAVE, a: parish 1 
in 1881, 576; in 1861, 576. 


SULHA 


Mya sh in 





to obtain control over th 

adminiatrati®h of the Danubian provinces, and to 

promote the trade of Odessa at ese expense of Hun.- 
, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bulgaria, countries 
ing the same articles as the southern province 
of Russia. At the me ae moment, the allied forces 
have established a fortified position at the mouth of 
the S., and, having removed the obstacles which the 

Russians ‘had plaeed in the mouth of the ao are 
-_ ing dredging-machines to deepen the chan- 
article Danune. . 

SULINGEN. See Suntincey. 
3am a canny soma bg _ the ~ 
lying 4 leagues island of Rona, an 

18 ae W of the Butt of Lewi? » 

, & rivulet of co. Cork, which rises 
among the Derrynasa| mountains, and runs 1 
m, E to rome 14m. S to a confluence wi 
the Le’. 

SULLINGTON, a — of Sussex, 54 m. WNW 
< Fa Area 2, 340 acres. oe in 1851, 
“SULLIVAN, a township of ‘Hancock ma Maine, 

U.S., at the head of Frencyman’s bay, 82 m. E by 
N of Augusta. Pop. in 1850, 810.4~Als0 a town 
ship of ire go., New es me 36 m. SW of 
Concord. . 468.—Also a township of Jefferson 
¢o., in Wisconsin, 41m. E by § of ison. Pop. 
po ato a nite ts the ened _ York. 
Area .m. n 1 3 ts cap. is 
Montectlo-— Also a co. in SW of Taian | Sir 

430 sq.m. | 10,141,—Also a co. in the N 
of Missourt” “Area 78q.m. Pop. 2,983. Its cap. 
3 . Pop. be 3800; pt 

s 19, 
i OS, IVAN COVE, a harbour 


about 9 m. from 
Derwent river, Saeee 


It is about 3 m. long 
Its § point is a high barren 
when seen from WSW. c 
crater.—Alsoan island off the. coast of t 
island of Kiusiu, in N lat. 30° 43’... 
SULPIOR (@aet ecos See 
Saint), a commune of Franee, in 
cant. and 6 m. NNW.of 


ry near a source of the 
has several paper-mills and forg@s. .. 
SULPICE, or Sunrice- LExApors. or sae 
(Sais), a commune and town of France, in dep.. 
of the Haute-Garonne, cant. and 6 ns Rot as 
bonne, near the 1, bank of the Leze, — 
pee sie Ae Fach pipirsiarte 
lace of considerable im) series 
PICE-DES-CHAMPS (Sune), 
Sieumeeen a Seonion nite Sane ; he |) 4 
arrond. of Aubusson. The cant. ve 1 
Pop. in 1831, 9,218; in 1846, 9,914. "The: is 
8m. WNW of ‘Aubusson, on a mountain, 
1,145. b dg ore: 
" SULPICE-LES-DOULENS (Sazxt), a hamnio 
France, in the dep. of. the Somme peep 40% 
Doulens. Tt has a r-mill. 5 
SULPICE.LE-DUNOIS (Sart), a commune : 
France, in the dep. of the Creuse, ‘cant. aon ana gE 
of Dun-le-Palleteau. Pop. 1,769. apo 
SULPICE-D’EXID: (Samr), a. > af 


France, in the d Susilonl. bor, 2c ich 


W of La Noi 
several me 
*SULPICE-DE -FALERENS, or 


Bog ne 
coms. +9 
Som. is 29 mt NE of Bella on the § 





a village of Turkey 

L os ear! oi ENE of 
Gugellssar or Aid, at the foot estenons, 
“near a ‘small affluent of the Buiuk-Mendere. On 


‘a town of 
Fo 286-ft. above sea- 
ies pris, gardens, and 


fartiahe NERA VD Se: 


| first 


Wines 


4 ich scenery 
tainly never as prom by. Eee ie wl of 
some with majestic wéods 
is seiits to the 


Gelighttully verdant’ parker 
v ere 

burnt for cultivation, which which form an: 

able contrast with the enamelled: 85,0 
again exhibit cultivation to the) summit, ¢ 


Ee 


that =a of effect, which fe eta wag 
of nature a temptingly solicit from, the hand 
man, The wet season is from ing ttl Sep 


and the dry from October to yr pe 

winds are strong gales from > any set 

and July; in, August and September 8 brane blow, 

and sometimes in prodi In December 

and Jan strong N gales, with a heavy sen,a 

ee in 8. roads; the recat elie 
ject to light avinttls, calms, and variable airs 


ing to SW ie the wet, and to NB, Peer so 
The greatest, height on the 0 
from March to September was 87°; fo 


pression 75°, which was seetsee ps early. | 

rer yn. Pe This island, it is said, was gen peo- 

pled with P; 8, in a state of savage nature, who 
y inhabit some,of the ofthe mountains othe : 
¢ Chinese were, from time ‘ ’ 

inte of wading oben i s, but the 


a maakt) 
le that any rays of 
them, we were the orang Damp 





ich is § 
of Mindanao, by a ¢ el 15 m. 
Pye lies off the NE extre- 


attending it, they for years 


many y 
Chinese. to succeed 
must arrive there, in a vessel of 


t, the fair is in a manner broken up, the remain- 


nee is sent to Ho-Ho or Ponay, or retained 
nd for the next season; the datus lying upon 
is until the next season, and the 








same name, a small afflue’ ; Yv Pop. 
2,988. peg egeesie dap yrrmntegy ab 
gates, a a synagogue, and a re- 
mavxable aqueduct, It has mannfuctories. of linen 












ake sel v8 ’ neral of the ape a 
Rend expetiton formed from e 
fh Mayall a ! of those islands, attacked 


tely destroyed the strongly fortified forts le. 
sof the capitak of the main island of | and several breweries. In the vicinity is a_ 
















ts 4 LT nec 
this ‘It appears that repeated and to the E on Moufit Annenberg is a 

|}. piracy committe# on the inhabitants of the Pop. of presidial 13,300.—Also a river of the auc 
Weis h of Nassau, w lows into in, on 1 
‘a | had induced the hich flows into the Lah ok 
een i Tres, 1850, AB. wi bank, after a SW and NNW course of 22 m, a 

RS demand redress; but instead| SULZBERG, a village of Ba’ _in the presi- 
Py ings, the batteries of the forts | dial and 5 m. SSE of Kempten. bev 1,460. 

BN on the Spanish vessels anchored in their} | SULZBURG, a village of Baden, in the bail. and 


roads. In the fort, which was taken by assault, } 4m. NE of Mulheim. Pop. 900,—Also a village of , 
1ere Were nearly 300 dead; and so large a number | Bavaria, in the presidial and 7m. SSW of, Neumarkt, 
as 143 pieces of artillery—many of heavy calibre— | near the r. bank of the Sulz. 
Maa prize of this victory, The artillery found] | SULZE, a walled town of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
e forts was whe aye manufacture ; it the | 21 m. E of Rostock, near the 1. bank of the Reck- 


fe 

of the a company, and appears to | nitz. Pop. 1,400. 

ave been taken’ from the lish settlement es- SuEZrELD, a village of Baden, in the bail. and 

tabi the island of Balimbangan. The | 8m. SW of mene. Pop. 1,600.—Also a village 

Ws “been ceded to the English by the sultan | in the idial and 3 m. SSW of Kitzingen, near 
aye ng a captive of the Spaniards at | the r. bank af the Marne. : 


t 












aS anilla when the English forces occupied that for-| SULZHEIM, a village of Bavaria, in the presi- 
i ss in 1763, and asa reward for the favour con- | dial and 7m. SE of Schweinfurt, on the r. bank of 
ishing him on. his throne offered | the Unkebach. e 









o cede the island, but afterwards barbarously and] SUMANAP.® See Samakar. 
\ murdered the garrison, It may be, 

a benefit to humanity to have 

formidabl 9. wleatien! sree, fice’ ie 

‘ition near the straits of da. To the 


R 


land, situated in the Indian ocean, between 5° 
§ lat., and 5° 45’ N lat.; the equator dividing it into 
almost equal parts. It is 1,050 m. in way and 
from 150 to 240 m. in breadth; with a general 


Malacca bf the strait of that name; from Borneo by: 
the strait of Carimata ; and from Java by the s 

of Sunda. i N poim stretches into the bay of 
Bengal; its SW coast is washed by the it Indian 
ocean, Crawfurd estimates its area at 

















SUMATRA, a large but imperfectly known is- 








tor. At , Mr. Marsden 
never obse ‘the therm. rise higher than 86° in 
the shade, ajthough at Natal, in lat. 0° 34’ N, it is 
# not unfrequently at 87° and 88°. As the country 
ascends towards the interior, the heat decreases ra- 
pidly, insomuch that beyond the first range of hills, 
the inhabitants find it expedient to light fires in the 
morning, and continue them till the day is advanced. 
In the journal of Lieut. Dare’s expedition, it ap- 
pears that, during one night’s halt on the summit of 
a mountain, in the rainy season, he lost several of 
his party from the severity of the weather, whilst 
the therm. was not lower than 40°. The atmosphere 
is in genéral cloudy; a fog, called kabut by the na- 
tives, ee is sont ~ rise every seteting 
ameng the distant hills, is dense tog surprising de- 
; the extremities of it, even ma fear at hand, 
bring perfectly defined; and it seldom is observed 
to j about three"hours after sunrise. On 
the W, coast southward of the equinoctial line, the 
SE monsoon, or dry season, 5 hy about May, and 
slackens in September: the monsoon begins 
about November, and the hard rains cease about 
March. The monsoons for the most par®commence 
and leave off yeaslly pies the months of April 
‘and May, and Novémber, ggnerally afford- 
ing ‘and winds variable and uncertain, It 
‘tha? this island is for one half of the 
with constant rains. 


“Tt grows,” says Marsden, “in 


six inches long, which burst ) whem ip 


seeds entirely resemble the black” 
without taste. The tree is i 


branches growing out perfectly ‘strait/and 


tal, and being always three, formi) 
at the same height: the diminutive | 


grow flat, and the several gradations of ' 


observe the same regularity at the top. 
vellers have called it the umbrella-tree, b 
of furniture called a dumb waiter exhil 


striking picture of it.” ‘This cotton has not’ 


a 


to been applied to any other purpose than the 
ing of pillows, since it is supposed to be too’ 


for the purposes of magufacture; but 
opinion that it has not hitherto been p 


Marsden 


In the forests are found the bere ah eg 


pine, sandal, the aloe, the teak, the m 


wood, and the banyan-tree—Man alone seems 


to degenerate, while other animals obtain 
gest size. The elephants of S. are ‘ 


their la 


tude to those of Ceylon ; and the tiger, the rh 


os, and the , are superior to” 
continent. The tigers are of | 
very numerous; but, from a #1 





salt; from Be 

ain, and several other kinds of cotton 
cossaes, baftacs, hummums, taffetas, and 
er silks, and opium in conside quanti- 
_ from the Mafabar coast, various cotton goods, 
of a coarse gs samy, Lad 9 glen 
elain age or iron pans, various 
ba abied, very fine; gold hy sae 
‘small articles; from Celebes, Java, 
m eo tape pes islands, the rough 

ott h called Lain sarong fe lenny 


and ——. othe: 
Sean are the age the Bejan, an 
8, obs: eg prre tages fea pretnoels 
per in distinct pet ace y 


| The ancient religion of the Re 
the Sumatran race with which we are te 
ed, i apee regen Me a traced ; ve prewet Ken 
seem ave no object worship wha ‘unless 
it be a species of genii which aah on oe alus, 
The superstition which has the strongest 
on their is that which leads them to yenerate, 
almost to the point of worshipping, the tombs and 
remains of their he a aera a? an 
e natives ie into ree 
regions : te Ia, ‘in the N, which inclu tye 
kin, ecards Qo the vassal princi 
Pate Hone Delli, It is bounded on 
side of the island by the river Siak, and on eo ; 
the Sinkol. The interior of this divisi 
ed by the Battas. The 2d division is 6 t 
empire of Menangkaho, comprehendin 
doms of Jambi and An ndragiri, on ho woe 
oe oped the country el ete -ae 
coast the Baru cow ls 
others, with the gos o of Pndrapara, hes 
benaoe tie Sted of eal tains 
races ie inen i din 
See articl eae igs Yin Carat 
Ex the “ier five 
coast of S. is pene ae und 
yiz.: those of Palembang, Jambi + Ine 
and Achin; eh it is senert y. aut 
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ascertained ‘they ate the flesh of enemies 
criminals only 


a capital penalty, and to show 
their detestation of them. Their number has 
Jerenten stn Per on 

an est, exact, e . 
They hate bed fom the fogtaning« spl ln 
m the , bya 
on bamboo, which all of Modes bak onal land 
write; and the orators and deliberative assem- 
blies of this are 


peculiarly distinguished. 

Their religion, if they have any, is of Hind origin 
‘SUMBAWA, or Sormmawa, a large mountain®us 
island in the Eastern seas, extending about 160 m. 
from E to W, and about 20 th. in average breadth. 
The strait of Alass separates it on the W from Lom- 
bok; and the strait of Sapie, on the E, from Com- 
modo and Flores. Its SW point isin 8 lat. 9° 2’, E 
long. 116” 42’, Its coasts are chiefly indented by 
bays and inlets; and it is divided into six native 
states: viz. Bima, Dompo, Tamboro, Sangar, Pekat, 
and Sunbawa, all governed by their respective chiefs, 
who are either allies of the Dutch, or under their 
rotection. ¢ productions are sandal-wood, rice, 
orses, saltpetre, sulphur, wax, birds’-nests, and to- 
bacco. The number of horses annually exported 
from Bima is about 1,000. The finest of these are 
procured from the’ small island of Gonong Api, si- 
tuated in § lat. 8° 12’, E long. 119° 6’, at the NE 
end of Bima harbour, about 3 or 4 m. from Sum- 
bawa point, and forming the W side of the N en- 
trance of Sapie straits. It is composed of one im- 
—— nce geen “ere wipers in two 
i s, and the soil is of great fertility. An- 
ot a odlauie mountain, Mount Tenfork i$ the N 
coast of Sumbawa, in-E long. 118° 1’, is said to be 
responsive to that of Gonong Api; an explosion of 
the latter being immediately answered by an erup- 
tion from the former. A tremendous eruption of 
this latter voleano took place in April 1815. Bima 
bay stretches deeply inland, and forms a safe har- 
bour. The Dutch have a fort on its E sid® Ships 
may be plentifully supplied with refreshments, as 
buffaloes, calves, sheep, fruitPand vegetables, both 
at Bima and the town of Sumbawa. This last place 
is situated on a larBe bay, open to the N and : 
and a good r stretches inland between the 
reefs at the W side of the entrance. It is about 100 
m. to the W of Bima, and is governed by a chief 
denominated a rajah, The bay of 8. lies to the 
southward of Vlak inland. The village is about 2 
































«em. inland. Tambora i# the place mostly resorted 


Rode Bend dealers in horses. 
8 


Gold-dust is found in 

particularly in the district of Dompo, which also 

es teak-timber, and is the best-cultivated dis- 

in the island. Pearls are fished in a large bay 
to the W of Bintan bay, also at Pekat. 

SUMBHULPUR, a district and tow of Hin- 

. of Gundwana, The district is 

nuddy into two ba 
a finely varied surface of hill and dale, 





















pile np tber pele eters o- 
a eroseed by'a e 


a hone 
tremity of Shetland. ‘The headland is no 

















dinavian term for a pow A 
sion of tidal currents,—is formed at Sum 
waes of Shetland which even durin: 

seen from the headland, 
at first about 2 or 3 m. : gra~ 
dually narrowing to a poin int 
kindred features with the ad mel 
There is a lighthouse here in N lat. bor 51’, and W 
long. 1° 16’, showing one light, at t¥e height of 300 
ft. above high-water. 

SUMEGH, Snmen, or Screen, a town Pi al 
gary, in the comitat of Szalad, 24 m. NE of 
Egerszeg, on a height. : 

SUMENE, a canton, commune, and town of 


Vigan. The cant. ises 8 com. . in 1831 
7,176; im 1846, 7367 Tbs town fs 6.0 E of VE 
gan, in a narrow valley, on r. bank 
Rientort. Pop. in 1846, 3,047. “It has manufacto- 
ries of hosiery, and several silk-mills.—Also a river 
in the dep..of the Haute-Loire, which descends 
from Mount Megal, near Gueyrieres, in the cart. 
and 3 m. NE of St. Julien-Chapteuil, runs W, and 
after a course of 15 m. joins the Loire on the r, 
bank, 3 m. NNE of Puy. ‘ 

SUMEREIN, or Sommerer, a town of the arch- 
duchy of Austria, in the country below the Ens, and 
lower circle of the Weinerwald, 21 m. SE of Vienna, 
and near the Hungarian frontier. It has manufac- 
tories ba eno ‘ 

SUM ‘O, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, 9 m. ESE of Marianna. Pop. 2,000. 
—Also a river of the pir. of which 
has its souree in the pos Parecis, near Diamon- 
tono, and flows into the Arinos on the 1. bank, in W 
long. 56°, and after a total course in a NE direction 





of about 240 m. . 

SUMISWALD, a large and handsome of 
Switzerland, in the cant. and 18 m. ENE of f 
and bail. of 


wald. Pop. of village, 1,240; 
of com., 4,285. It has a large poors’-house. — 
eu MMA-KA-BUSTI, a vi 
mercote. si 
SUMMANI, a village of the Punjab, on the road 
ie eee 
a ip 0., 
the state of Michigan, U. 8., 77 m. SE of 
drained by Raisin river, and intersected | 
Michigan, Southern and Northern Indiana railr 
The surface is undulating, but contains some 


tracts of prairie. in 1840, 895; in 1850, 472, 
—Also a towthip of Beosona "Monroe fous My 
state of Ohio. Pop. in 1840, 125. airy |" 
SUMME a town in the p. of Laracor, co. {| 
Meath, 5 m. SSE of Trim. Pop. in 1861, 208. 
a 2 4 4 
t Sot Now York, U. Bad in, Wor ba 
Gelieca by the bind branches of Fall 


iv : 
in 1840, 1,446; fh 1850, 1,251.— 
Cam in the state of 






















SUM 786 SUN 


comprising an area of 1,200 sq. m., bounded on the 
NE and E by Tombighbee river, and éntersected by , 
the Alabama and Mississippi railroad. The surface 
is hilly, but its soil is generally fertile. Pop. in 
1840, 29,937; in 1850, 22,250.—AKo a co. in the 
SW part of thestate of Georgia, comprising an area 
of 589 sq. m., drained by branches of Flint. river, 
ang intersected by the South-western railroad, It 
has a diversified surface, and a highly productive 
soil, Its cap. is Americus,—Also a bain of 
Wayne co., in the state of Michigan, drained by 
Heron. Pop. in 1840, 193. 

SUMTERVILLE, a village of Sumter district, in 
the state of 8. Carolinaf U. 8., between the branches 
of Black river, on the Wilmington and Manchester 
railroad, and 48 m. E by $ of Columbia. Pop. in 
1840, 400,—Also a village of Sumter co., in the state 
















©2'n. long, and 1 m. broad; and shows an irregular 
"and rocky surface, rising to the height of 400 or 500 
ft, above sea-level. The other isles are all similarly 

rocky, but of much less elevation. ’ 
SUMMERVILLE, a village of Nicholas co., in 
the state of Virginia, U. 8., 268 m. SW by W of 

Richmond, on Gauley river. Pop. in 1840, 125.— 

Also a village of Chatooya co., in the state of 

ia, on the W side of Challooga river, and 

181m. NW of Milledgeville. Pop. 175.—Also a 

‘village of Charleston district, South Carolina, on the 

8. ina railroad, and 104 m. from Columbia. 

UMMIT, a county in the NE part of the state 

of Ohio, U. S., comprising an area of 532 sq. m.; 

drained by Cuyahoga river and its tributaries, and 

“by the head waters of the Tuscarawas river, and in- 

tersected by the Cleveland and Pittsburg, Cleve- 

(oy area and Cincinnati railroads, and by the 
Ohio'canal. It ig in some parts hilly, but is gen- 

erally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 22,560; in 1850, 27,485. 
‘Its capital is Akron.—Also a township of Schoharie 
co., in the state of New York, 16 m. SW of Scho- 
harie, drained by Charlotie river, and by tributaries 
of Schoharie creek. ‘The surface is hilly, and the 

soil chiefly sandy loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,800; in 

1850, 2,010.—-Also a village of Washington town- 

ship, Cambria co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 129 

m. W by N of Harrisburg, on’ a head branch of 

| ¢ Kiskiminetas river, and on the Philadelphia and 

Sy ure Pennsylvania railroad. Pop. in 1840, 200,—Also a 

ae township of Waukeska co., in the state of Wiscon- 

sin, 57 m. E of Madison, drained by branches of 

a onetime vin ag ae is level, and possesses 

con le fertility. Poyt in 1850, 1,008. 

: SUMMPE ILL. a ville of Carbon co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. S., on the Manch Chunk 
and Suteiate\rallroed, and 64 m. NE of Harrisburg. 

. in 1850, 2,501. : 

- SUMMONTE, a town of — in the Princi- 

pato-Ultra, district and 5m. NW of Avellino, and 

cant. of Mercogliano, at the foot of Monte-Vergine. 


Pop. 1,450. 
ud SUMMWIX, or Sommwix, a fine valley of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. of the Grisons. Pop. 1,420. 
SUMNER, gym in the N part — state of 
‘enmessee, U. 8., comprising an area of 640 sq. m. 
- bordered on the 8 by Couthoriend river, ant tested 
i: = ag of that river, and of Big Barren river. 
_ The surfuce is undulating, and the soil very fertile. 
; by the Louisville and Nashville, 
Nashville and Cincinnati railroads. 








of Tombigbee river. Pop. 300. 

SUNA, a village of Sardinia, in the div. and 88 
m. N of Novara, prov. and mand, and’ 1 m,. NW of 
Pallanza, on the N bank of the gulf of Toce, on a 
branch of Lake Maggiore. Pop. 1,035% 

SUNAPER, a mi of Sullivan and Merrimac 
cos., in the state of New Hampshire, U. 8., 9 m, 
long, and about 14 m. broad, at an alt. of 1,080 ft. 
above sea-level, It discharges itself by Stigar river 
into the Connecticut. 

SUNART, a district in the extreme N of Ara 
shire. Its Jength is 12 m.; its breadth 6 m. It is 
bounded on the N by Loch-Shiel; on the E b 
Ardgour; on the 8 by Loch-Sunart; and on the Ww 
by Arduamurchan.—Loch 8. is a long inlet of the 
sea, stretchinf’ from the N entrance of the sound of 
Mull, eastward to within 5 m, of the upper. end of 
Loch-Linnhe, in Argyleshire. It separates Ardna- 
murchan and Sunart on the N from Mull and Mor- 
ven on the 8. Its west end is for 7 m, Nentical 
with the sound of Mull; and is described in our 
article Mux (Soup or). It contains a number of 
islets, the chief of which are Oransay, 1$ m. long,— 
Carnich, nearly 14m. long,—and Riska, Dungallen, 
Garve, and More, all ¢f inconsiderable size. Glen- 
Tarbert—a rfugh pastoral valley—extends from its 
head to Loch-Linnhe, and brings down to it a par- 
liamentary road from Coranferry, whence the com- 
munication is continued to Fort-William. 
SUNBURY, a town of Augusta township, 1 
Northumberland cof in the state of Penn&ylvania, 
U. 8., 48 m. N of Harrisburg, beautifully situated on 















































































of its N and W branches at Northumberland, below 
Shamokin Dam, and on the line of railroads from, 
Delaware to Lake Erie. Pop. in 1840, 1,108; in 
1850, 1,218.—Also a village Yates co., in the 
state of N. Carolina, 224 m, ENE of Raleigh, Pop. 
in 1840, 76.—Also a village of Liberty co., in the 
state of Georgia, 40 m. 8 by W of Savannah, on the 
' S side of Medway river, at the head of Bi. Cath 
ig surface, and is drained by a branch of the An- | erine’s sound. Pop. 200. 
soggin river. 1840, 1,269; in 1899, ig Wa a ag tompy poniga ey iad 
villages, distinguished as London. Area 2,400 acres. is 
ie 9 SUNCHING, a town of Bavaria My: sitale of 
15 mn SE of Ratis! 

















ate of Maine, 8 m. N of 












of Alabama, 64 m. SW of Tuscaloosa, on the W side © 


the E side of the Soszushone, below the confluence ve 
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Beatione oo 


rates the islands 
Indian my 


"gy pene nyc the prov. of 
Ndat. 14° 42’. It was at one pte 
Te and 


encircled by a triple wall, 
by Hyder Aly in 1768, the forti- 
the town nearly de- 


"SUNDA (Srnarrs an arfh of the Eastern sea, which sepa- 
Sefbdhant antduuant eaae the 


4 


the | joined 


may soon get within anchoring depth, and 
danger of being driven to sea with the currents which, at that 
time of the year, set strongly out of the straits to the westward. 
‘The other passage, called by seamen the Great channel, some- 
times also serves as an entrance to the straits during the SE 
monsoon, but it is only with tyre y and after a i 
the SE winds 2gd the current, that this ean be effected. 
narrowest part of the straits, opposite to Hog’s point on Sumatra, 
led Thwart-the-Way or le isle. A strong 
igh the passage on both sides of this island 
during the whole year, setting with the prevailing winds either 
to the NE or SW. The chief islands in the straits of Sunda are 
Prince’s isle or Pulo-Panaitan, Krakatau, Merak, Thwart-the- 
Way, and Pulo-Baby; the others are small and insignificant, 
mostly founded on beds of coral and covered with trees. The 
Dutch claim an absolute sovereignty over the straits of S., found- 
ing their pretensions on the circumstance of their superiority over 
Bantam on the Java shore, and Lampong on that of Sumatra. 
SUNDA ISLANDS, a name gives to a large 
group in the Indian archipelago, embracing Borneo, 
matra, Java, Celebes, ca, and Billiton, with 
the psser islands of Sumbawa, Bali, embok, Sumba, 
Flores, Soler, and others. bie 
SUNDALS-ELV, a river of Norway, in the dio. 
of Drontheim. It issues under the name of Driva- 
ely, a lake, at the foot of the Snoechaettan, a 
summit of the Dovrefield, at the S extremity of the 
bail. of Drontheim ; runs first E, then N, and after- 
wards W; enters the bail. of Romsdal, where it 
takes the name of Sundal; and after a t%tal course 
of about 75 m., flows into the gulf of Tingvold. 
SUNDAY ISLAND, an igland of Australia Felix, 
in Gipp’s-land, in Port Albert. 
SUNDERBER®. See Sonperperc. 
SUNDERBUNDS, an extensive district of Ben- 
gal, situated in the delta of the Ganges, and inter- 
innumerable rivers or creeks, all of which 
It is, eet plese, uninhabited, 
by deer and tigers. The few scattered vil- 
lages are mostly situated at the junction of two of 
the most rivers, and are supplied wi 


fresh water by the passi 
# ely intricate ; but there are 


through the §. is extrem 
who are well acc with all its intricacies, 
and who condact boats through with safety. 
route is seldom taken as a ma’ of choice ; 


n the 


but boats coming down to Calcutta in the hor sea- 


are obliged to through the S.; and boats 
from nil eae eon igh them in 
of year, See articles Bencan and 


4 . 
a town of in the . of 


Brod Aes 


th | anddime. 
boats. The navigation.| rious i 


40,735; in 1841, 56 
of h 178 acres. F 
19,058. 8. and Bishop-Wearmonth, 
tinct parishes, now form one continuous | 
Fe cane Suivi, oo Sis 6 beek-ttee 
its confi with the sea; and e 
great centre the numerous 
spreading from tie bank of the rive 
township of Monk-W: . The 
is a spacious one about 1 m, in’ 
tle ascent from the vicinity of the river, w! 
- — vaegetor§ — lanes leading 
e ipping staiths *and quays. new 
streets have ees struck off on either ana 
about the middle of its ascent, and towards the 
ay 8 — older a more oarree parts of 
the town, however, chiefly occupying e- 
diate vicinity of the river, ie streets or an 
are of a very different description, most of them be- 
ing cooustd: and dirty, though the scene of some of 
the most thriving trafic of the port. Among the 
public institutions of S. may be noted an extensive 
subscription library, an Athengum, a mechanics’ 
institution, a horticultural society, and a es. 
nic society. 8. is not cele for the architec- 
ture of its public edifices. The most admirable of 
these is the iron-bridge, remarkable for its height 
and span, and peculiar lightness of 
connecting it with the township of Monk-Wear- 
mouth. This noble structure, at an expense 
of £26,000, and opened in 1796, consists of one vast 
arch, 236 ft. in — and 100 ft. in height from 
low-water mark, allowing vessels of large burden 
to pass underneath with merely low 
lants. The abutments are solid one ft. 
thick, 42 ft. broad at the bottom, and 37 ft. at the 
—~ The oe. — nese is hele ronal with 
agged footpaths on si ew it 
of the iron employed ®& 260 tons, of which only 46 
tons are malleable. The intercourse between 
derldénd and Monk-Wearmouth, farther down the — 
river, is maintained by the constant transit of ferry- _ 
boats. The income of the borough in 1840 was 
£4,246; in 1849, £3,605. 8. was enfranchised by the 
Reform act, and now returns 2 members to parlia- 
ment, The number of electors regi: in 1837, 
was 1,581; in 1852, 1,973. It is one of the 
places for the N division of the county.—S. owes 
importance to its situation upon the coast, at the — 
influx of a navigable river, flowing through a dis- 
trict remarkably rich in minerals, 
harbour, which e 









at high water of ®rdinary spring tides is 22 ft. 4 in., 
ood te desd-weuptadon te 10%, Inthe dock 
the depth in the middle at high water of ordinary 
spring tides will be 24 ft., and at me neap tides 20 
ft. 6in. The grand staple of this thriving port is 
ecoal, a considerable portion of whigh is brought 
down the river, — staiths farther up, in _— 
— quantities, however, are now brought down 
the line of the Brandling-Junction railway. The 
amount of coal shipped, coastwise, in 1838, was 
| 948,429 tons; to foreign ports and British settle- 
ments, 308,168 tons; in 1853 the total shipment 
was 693,912 chaldrons. Lime also forms an import- 
ant article of trade; upwards of 40,000 tons being 
shi; annually for Yorkshiregnd Scotland. Other 
wae les of export are supplied by the numerous man- 
tories of the town and neighbourhood, — 
ext@hsive establishments for making crown an 
other glass, chemical works, potteries, roperies, &c. 
The imports are chiefly flour, wine, tobacco spirit- 
uous liquors, timber, tallow, iron, and flax. The 
is a statement of the gross receipts of cus- 
toms during various years :— 


€ 
In 1791, the¢ amounted to £45,567 
1800, 2 11,480 
1810, 8.413 
1820, 16,688 
1835, 62,626 
1540, 119,681 
1845, 2 78,504 


Ship-building is. carried on to a large extent. In 
1840, no fewer than 310 vessels were built and re- 
gistered at this PY ope many of which were from 300 
to upwards of tons burden. In 1853, 158 ves- 
sels = 68,735 tons were built here. With respect 
to the number of its ships and their amount of ton- 
“i nage, §, is the fourth portin the United Kingdom; the 
three by which it is exceeded being London, New- 
castle, and Liverpool. In 1929 there were 624 vs 
belonging to it, with a tonnage of 107,628 tons. In 
1839. they had increased to 713, with a tonnage of 
122,000 tons; in 1851, they were returned at 1,025 
== 216,635 tons. A number of steamers are con- 
stantly employed age vessels in arid out of the 
harbonr, at the mouth of which 4 or 5 life-boats are 
Besides those manufactories, connected 
with Sunderland, formerly mentioned, there are saw- 
mills, a flax-mill, and quarries of stone peculiarl 
suited for -stones. §, confers the inferior title 


of earl the Duke of nie ey 
SUNDERLAND, a township of in co., in 
the of Massachusetts, U. 
the ConnecticutSand 79 m. W by N of Boston. It 
is partly mountainous, but possesses considerable 
fertili Pop. in 1840, 438; in 1850, 792.—Also a 
ws “ in the cise vel 5 
ontpellier, ned by 
and intersected 
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on the E side of 
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of Haut-Rhin, cant. and 14 m. 8 of Andolsheim, on 
the Ill. Pop. 1,000. , , 
SUNDHOUSH, a village of France, in the dep, 
of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 8 m. E of Magekolsheim, and 
near the canal between the Rhine and Rhone. * 
SUNDI, a prov. of Lower Guinea, to the N of 
Congo. It is watered by the Zaire, and is very fer- 
tilee The mountains contain copper, and rock- 
crystal. The capital, which bears the same name, 
is on the Zaire, 18 m. below the cataract. 
SUNDIA, a town of Sind, on the E side of the 
Indfis, on the route from Tattah to Hyderabad. 
SUNDILA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Oude, district and 36 m. NW of Lucknow. 
SUNDIP, an island of Hindostan, in the gulf of 
Bengal, 36 m. E of the embouchure of the princi- 
a or eastern branch of the Ganges. It is 15 m. in 
ength, and 9 m. in breadth, and is approachable on 
all sides except the N., Its soil, which consists of 
alluvial deposits of long accumulatiow, is very fer- 
tile, The government have an establishment here 
for the manufacture of salt under the Bulwa and 
Chittagong agency. On the expulsion of the Por- 
— from Aracan in 1607, they established them- 
selves in this island, and addicted themselves tu 
piracy. They were expelled by the rajah of Ara- 
can. The island subsequently fell into the hands of 
the Moguls. 
SUNDON, a parish in Bedfordshire, 4¢ m. NW 
by N of Luten. Area 2,160 acres. Pop. 464. 
SUNDRIDGE, a parish in Kent, 8 m. W by N 


of Seven-Oaks. . Area 4,041 acres. Pop. 1,642. 
SUNDSVALJ, a town of Sweden, in the laen*and 
30 m. SW %f Hernosands, on the Selangers-A, at 


the head of a small bay formed by the gulf of Both- 
nia, and enclosed by lofty mountains. Pop. 2,100. 
It has a good port, is regularly built, and camries on 
an active trade in linen, timber, game, hides, cheese, 
&c. On an adjacent hill at the extremity of a fine 
alley of sycamores, is the Chateau-de-Frolick. 

SUND®M, a village of Afghanistan, between the 
Indus and Sewat, and about 50 m. N of Attock, 

SUNDY, a town of Mindostan, in the district of 
the Northern ara, 54m. NE of Onore. It was 
formerly large, populous, and Well fortified, In 
1763 it was taken, and its ramparts destroyed b. 
Hyder Ali. The surrounding vee he well cul- 
tivated, and produceg in great abundance, epepper 
and timber. In 1799, it was ceded by the 
guese to the English. 

SUNEL, a town of Hindosfan, in Malwah, in N 


‘ortu- 


lat. 24° 83’, 76 m. N of Ujein. 

SUNERGONG, a town of Bengal, situated be- 
tween the Luckia and one of the ches of the 
Brahmaputra, in N lat. 23° 89’. It ig the capital of 
a district of the same name, At a period when 


Dacca was y if at all known, S. was a large 
and flourishing city, famous for its manufactures of 
muslin and other fine cottons. The time in which 
8. was at the height of its prosperity was during the 
eee ae eon numerous 
mosques er buildings, of w' theruins are 
still remainin constructed 
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SUNGARIA. 
824 sq. m., and is, by a river of the same 


name. It hag a level surface, and uces consi- 
apn uantities of cotton. Pop is 1608, 1,102. 
capital 





is M‘Nutt. 

GARIA, or Dzouneants, a region of Central 
Sie, Seeine a basin, or concave plateau, bounded 
on the N by the Kirgh®sian motntains and the 
Little Altai, which separate it from Western Spbe- 
ria; on the east by the Bogdo-Alin, asserted by the 
Mongols and Eluths to be the highest summit of 
Central Asia; on the 8 by the Alak-Tagh or Alak- 
Ula, which is connected at its E extremity with®he 
Great Bogdo; and on the W by the northern conti- 
nuation of the Belur-Tagh, Which separates it from 


the country possessed by the great Kirghissian 


horde, Of. its longitudinal extent, it is impossible | chus. 


to speak accurately: we only know that it is a very 
extensive as well as lofty region, reaching perhaps 
from the 75th to the 100th deg. of E long., or about 
1,200. m. in the lat. of 45°; and from 43° to 52°N 
lat. in its test breadth, or 620 m.; the breadth 
and length, are far from being regular; and the 
superficies of the whole may be about 700,000 sq. m. 
The name Forin rnp is Mongolian, signifying ‘the 
Country to the left, in opposition to Tibet, which is 
denominated Baronthala or Barohn-djao, ‘ the Coun- 
try to the right’ or to the south. The name Sun- 
gari, applied to that branch of the Eluths — 
sess this region, is taken from the country so called 
by the Mongols, or, in other words, the region does 
not derive its name from them, but they from it. 
The Chinese call it Tatan-Suan-Perv. There can 
be wo doubt that this region, though in the same 
latitude of France, is much colder, frém its high 
elevation and the various ranges of lofty mountains 
which rise on the base of its plateau.’ The elevated 
region gealled Kankaragay by D’Anville, in which 
the Irtish has its source, must have a rigorous cli- 
mate, as the Bogdo and other ranges in its vicinity 
are covered with perennial snow. The Chahan- 
Tala, or ‘ White plain,’ to the W of th® Sanghin- 
Talghin lake, or ‘Windy sea,’ must also be very 
élevated, and is, perhaps, or® of the pighest in the 
N part of Central Asia; but after what we now know 
of the prodigious Mlevation of some of the Tibetian 
uplands, we demur to Malte Brun’s opinion, that it 
is one of the most elevated in the old world; we 
are of gpinion that, after passing the Muz-Tagler, 
or N boundary of Western t, the uplands will 
be found to begin to decline in elevation; the 
plateau of the Lesser* Bukharia being lower than 
that of Tibet, and higher than that of Sungaria; 
which latter, in its turn, overlooks the terrace 
which tes the Great Altai from the Lesser 
Altai. from the Muz-Tagler and the Kwan- 
re ts a succession of sloping plateaus 
rthward, each lower than the otlfr, till 













say on this t is, however, mere conjecture, as 
‘we have no facts on which to ground our opinion; 


and, if the plateau in the vicinity of the source of 
ba and bounding Sungaria on the N, have 
7,000 ft. of elevation, according to Ledebuhr—who 
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Which at different periods roamed in its vicinity. 









SUNGARIA. 


all the rivers of Central Asia flow ® different ¢ 
ters e the 8. Its direction seems to be 
NW to SE; and it bears various names in different 
parts of its course, ftom the various nomadic tribes 









the Jesuit missionaries, this range. is | 

gay-Alin; by others Khan or Tecra 
Remusat observes that Han-hai is one of the names 
which the moderns give to the Cobi or 
desert; but he further remarks, that 
anciently the Chinese name of a lake in nae 
very probably one of those which abound in 
mountains of Altai; ana it was for that reason that, 
in the 7th cent., when Taytsong, after the Chinese 
manner divided the Whey-he coungry into fus and 
, he gave the title of Han-hai to that region 









where dwelt the tribe properly called -he, 
When we reflect that the rivers Selingha 
chon, especially the latter, have full 400 tn. in direct mA 


distance from their sources in the Altai to run, be- 
fore the confluent stream enters Siberia at Kiak 


Spare 
1 2 ie ee 22 ee * 
+ eee SS oe 


names. The upper course of the Irtish is flanked 
on both sides, before it arrives at the Saissan lake, 
by the Bogdo on the right, and the Chamar-Daban 
on the left or S. The latter river rans E and joins 
the Ui-Daban. To the 8 of the Chamar-Daban is a 
high level watered by the Bortal river, which runs 
E, and is lost in a lake. Another range separates 
this upland from that watered by the Tli, which, in 
its turn, is separated from the Lesser Bukharia by 
the Alak chain. Another range, called the Malhan- 
Alin, se tes the basin of Lake Kirkir from that 
of the Upsa lake.—In the number of its lakes, the 
lateau of 8. bears a strong resemblance tq that of 
ibet. This region seems indeed to be composed of 
a great number of concavities of greater or less di- 
mensions, either surrounded by peerenore or 
bordered -? mountain-chains, in which most the 
rivers of this region are lost. Of these—if we can 
trust the Jeguits’ map, made solely from itineraries 
or native report—the basin of the lake of Kirkir, in 
the centre of S., is the largest. This basin is wa- 
tered by a stream descendin 
Malhan-Alin, and then ranning 
into which it enters after a sem 
300 m. To the SW of on ig eS lake, 
fed by two streams descending m the Hopto. 
and communicating with that of Kirkir by means 
a large stream which it sends off to it 
course. On the NW of the Kirkir lake 
me wey into which the Teiz-Pira descends 
NE. In the eastern extremity of 8., and in 
heart of the Altai, is the large lake of 
Talghin, surréunded with lofty moun! 
little to the SE, is the Ul 
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‘SUNGARIA. 


from@the surrounding country as to blow 
into the lake, The mountains to the W 
form the western limit of 5. To the E 
e is a range of mountains which separate 
and the Kinre, into the latter 
ha of the mountains which 
concavity, descends the river Imil 
Another large lake is that of Sois- 
also Honhotu-Nor, said to be 90 m. lon 
,and 40 m. from N to §, in 47° 30° 
ree its eastern extremity. NE 
the or ‘Golden lake,’ called 
bag Russians TeletskoyWsero, or ‘the Lake of 
Telessi, from a Kalmuck tribe which inhabits 
the cuss Ij lies in very elevated ground, and 
is surrounded with mountains. The N part is some- 
times so hard frozen as to be passable on foot; but 
the*S part never freezes, The N end of this lake is 
fixed in 52° N lat., and in 83° 80’ E long., according 
to some maps. By some this lake is p within 
the Russian limits. The Petersburg academy’s map 
places it in 8 Strahlenberg identifies this lake 
with that of Kirkir above mentioned, and the Bal- 
kashdake with the Tshui lake of his map. Com- 
pared with other fegions of Central Asia, 8. seems 
to be wall-supplied with rivers, as, independent of 
those which are absorbed in lakes, the three largest 
rivers of W, Siberia on in this region, and 
water no small portion of surface: namely, the Ir- 
tish, the Oby, and the Jenisei, As with the moun- 
tains and . we know little more of the Sunga- 
rian streams than their names; for, since the days 
of Carpini and Ruysbroeck, no European has tra- 
-versed this country, and even Russian knowledge 
of it, so far as soe is still confined to the N of 
the Altai. The Irtish, near its source, is composed 
_of two small streams, called the Char-Irtish and 
Chor-Irtish, or ‘the Black’ and the ‘Red Irtish, 
which originate at the fooyof the Great Bogdo, in 
93° E long., and 46° N lat. These two small lakes 
are said to be 30 m. asunder. After a long descent 
_of more than 400 m., alongst a very elevated pla- 
in a WNW direction, it enters the Saissang 
and issuing thence turns northward, and en- 
Siberia opposite the fort of Bukhtarma, the 
most advanced Russian station towards the §. Its 
course through 8. is upwards of 550 m. in a direct 
dine.—To the NE of the Upper Irtish is the source 
_of the Oby, in 48° N lat. and 96° Elong., at the foot 
of the Great Bogdo, where it is called the Shabekan. 
Under that name it runs NW to the Altin Nor, or 
lake ;’ issuing thence, under the name of 
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"the By, it enters Siberia in 52° N lat, and 88° 44’ E 


long. according to the of the Russian academy, 

haying also acourse of 550m. through 
It sit ciekerit junction with the Khatoonya 
ut it is called the Oby, The Jenisei is com 
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Tagh, in 83° E long., according to the Jesuits’ may 
and in 44° N lat,, near the pass of Kéionghis; it 
on that account called also the Khonghis river, 
This stream is made first to run 150 m. NW, and 
then 150 m. N, till it falls into theBalkhash lake. 
The Tekis rises considerably to the W of the li, 
and having run#70 m. NIbenters the latter by sev- 
eral mouths, The mouth of the Ili is fixed by that 
eae 48° N lat. 

e must confess that we can give no other ac- 
count of the soil and produce of 8. than that it is a 
pastoral country. As to cities, there are none that are 
marked on the map, but Munas Hotun, and of it we 
know nothing. e, intdeed, read of several cities 
having once existed in the days of the Bes and 
Turks, as Imil, Almatu, Almalig, and Bishbalig, 
all Turkish names; these cities lay in the southern 
part of S., on the confines of Little Bukharia, but 
they are said to be now in ruins. Whoswere the 
original inhabitants of this region, none can tell; 
but it is plain from history that it has Been inhabit 
by different races‘of wandering hordes at different 
periods, and perhaps at the same time” The Kir- 
ghis dwelt on the banks of the Jenisei before the 
time of Jenghis Khan; the Virats or Eluths, the 
ancestors of the present race, inhabited the region 
of the Sekir Muran, or ‘ Eight rivers,’ that fall into 
the Jenisei from the E, They now dwell to the W 
of the Belur and the Irtish. See article Exuras, 

SUNGA Ng river of Afghanistan, in the valley of 
Pishin, which has its source at the S base of the 
Toba mountains, runs W and falls into the Lora. 
About 20 m. above, where it is crossed by the yoad 
from Candahar*to Guetta, it has a width of about 8 
yards, and an alt. of about 5,000 ft, above sea-level. 
- SUNGHUR, a town of Hindostan, in Gujerat, dis- 
trict of Surat, in N lat. 21° 8”. 

SUNGIE-TENANG, a country in the inferior of 
Sumatra, between the 2d and 8d parallels of 8 lat., 
bounded on the NW by Korinchi and Serampi; and 
on the I by Batang-Asei and Pakalang-jambu. 
The general produce of the country is maize, padi, 
sweet potatoes, tobacgp, and sugar-cane; the 
leys on the Whole are well cultivated. It is inha- 
bited by a stout-built dark-complarioned race of peo- 
ple, many of whom leave their country to seek em- 
ployment where they can find it, and at the end of 
three or four years revisit their native soil, bringing 
with them the produce of their labours. “If suc- 
cessful, they become itinerant merchants, and travel 
to all parts of the island, partgcularly where fairs are 
held; or they purchase a matchlock-gun, and be- 
come soldiers of fortune, hiring themselves to who- 
ever will pay them, but always ready to come for- 
ward in defence of their country and families. Their 
houses are built on posts. Everye village has a 
common hal about 120 ft. long, and broad in pro- 

rtion, the wood-work of is neatly carved. 

dwelling-houses contain five, six, or seven 


































j div. of Kéen-ninig-fa, 1 N'lat. 
7° 367, and E long. 118°46. @ 
SUNG-KEANG-FU, adivisio® and towil of 
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‘SUNGIE-UJONG, a state of the Mala 
ng between the parallels of 8° and 3°90" N. Its 


BUNG-KE, a district and town of py ae 
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the mines and the expense of working them, Mr. 
Jackson states ina ee dated 26th September, 
1848, “ that the produce of the mines for one year 
had been nearly 43 tons (95,994 tbs.) of ore contain- 
ing 70 per cent. of metal, or about. 40 tons of copper 
any season in the greatest abundance. The trout | in all. This produce was the result of the r 
ein general weigh about 12 fhs.; but someare caught | of 33 men, of whom 20 were miners and the rest 
that exceed tbs, Besides these, a of | labourers.” Among the masses of copper obtained 
white fish, that resemble a shad in their shape, but | froin these mines, he mentions four whose respective 
are rather thicker, and weigh about 4 tbs. each, are |.weights were 7,018, 7,484, 7,678, and 14,000 tbs, 
taken in large quantities. —Immense deposits of | SUPEXHE (La), acommune of Belgium, in the 
copper exist in the vicinity of this lake, both on the Pre of Liege and dep, of St. Reny. Pop. 214. 


American and the Connie the islands. PINO, a town of the Papal states, in the deleg. 
According to the report of Mr. Jackson, this mineral 2 f . 


and 8 m. WSW of Froginone. Pop. 1,050. M 
exists here in two great its, one towards the} SUPRASLIA, a village of Russia in Europe, in 
N extremity of¢he state of Michi at Keweenaw- | the prov. and 8 m. NE of Bialistok. it 
point, which forms a tp J eadland towards 8U-PU, a district and town of China, in the prov. 
the middle of the 8 shore of e 8., and the other | of Hu-nan and dep. of Shin-chu-fu, in N lat, 27° 50’, 
in Tsle Ro situated about 50 m. N of Keweenaw- 


\ 

: E long. 110° 20’, 

point. island, which ranges NE and SW, lies SURA, a village of Sweden, in the a and | 
exactly parallel to Cape Keweenaw, and to the 
: 








an exact caloulftion has hitherto been nw either 
of the quantity discharged, or of the q 
ceived. The lake abounds with fish, ly 


| mains a secfet, It does not appear, however, that 
} trout and sturgeon, which may be caught at almost 

























agent 
the Kolbaeck-an. -It is enclosed by walls, and for- 
merly contained a pagan temple. e 
SURABAYA, or Sorrapaya, a province of Java, 
bounded on the N by the sea of Java; on the E by 
the straits of Madura; on the 8 by the provs. 
of Passoeroean and Kediri; and on the by 
Samarang. It administratively comprises the is- 
land of Madura. It is fertile in cotton, sugar, rice, 
coffee, indigo, and potatoes. The pop. in 1845 was 
estimated at"970,000.—Its cap. of the same name is 
situated in § lat. 7° 14’ 30", about 1} m. from the 
shore of the strait of Madura. The Calimas river, 
which once emptied itself into a marsh close té’the 
town, has of late years been banked up, and a track- 
way made along its side for tracking boats, which 
also confines its course and ee adds to —— 
and turrent. This river, which la here a 
of 30 yds., separates the European part of the town 
para- — that of . e — and the native quarter. A 
ridge, wigh draw-chains to raise it for t 
of macy, int the European or Duteh twa 
with that of the natives. The house of the 
resident is a hendsome “building, close to the river; 
and near to it is the general hqspital, about 2m. | 
from the town, situated on the banks of the river. 
\ 


15 m. NW of Westeras and haerad of 
strike of the beds of which it is composed; it pre- 
sents also a geological construction identical with 
that of the shores of the lake. The two deposits 
oceur*in the same formation, and under circum- 
stances precisely similar. Mr. Jackson’s geological 
map shows that the Michigan shore of the lake con- 
} sists of granite, trappean rock, and red sandstone 
belonging to the lower Silurian series. The trap 
is “ee i) according to Mr. Jackson, of an aggre- 
gate of crystals of hornblende and feldspar, mingled 
with of magnetic iron ore; there are also 
found, occasionally, prenite, datolite, laumonite, 
chlorite, and laminated calc-spar. The sandstone 
and trap form parallel bands, running due NE and 
SW. At Cape Keweenaw the sandstone is seen to 
H 










tion of the sandstone and trap is marked by a con- 
glomerate, called by Mr. Jackson, trap-tufl, which 
consists of fragments of sandstone, compact trap, 
melted trap, amygdaloid, and sometimes pebbles of 
old rocks. The cavities are filled with chlorite, 
agates, laumonite, pectolite, and laminated cale-spar, 
in small coneretionary nodules, the size of which 
varies from that of a grain of millet to a musket 
















The number of houses is about 9,000, of which 
above 1,000 are built of stone or brick. In propor- 
The. surface of the included calc-spar and | tion as the neighbouring town of Grissik hag fallen 
by a film of chlorite, so that wheti | into decay, the new town of S. has risen in pop. and 

look like smali nodules of chlo- | p rity. A fine arsenal,,and other extensive 
rite, ang 1 nature can only be determined by | works, calculated for equipments on a large seale, 
breaking them. It has been noticed in the course | were formed here by Governor Daendels. Vessels 
of the operations carried on by the Lake Superior | also, with their various appointments, are bu‘lt and 
company, that when the cavities were filled with easiness at S., in the neighbourhood of which are 
chlorite nodules, i ecu abate omega aay 2 considerable forests, whence good tiber is easily 

where, and n 

























ear the veins of | procu Pr ee bt 
rts of this st igo, sugar, z 

lieben, rice, and edible birds’-nests, The . In 
1850, was estimated at 50,000, of whom a consider- 
able puree are native Christians.—The situa- 
tion is considered healthy. The harbour of 8. is 
tWe only secure one on the N coast of Jaéa. The 
mouth of the river on which §, is situated, is defend- 
ed by Fort Calimas, a circular 

spot onthe E side of the pe 










minerals in the same amy; 
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bee fond is prac yf orc oe 
5 m., an on narrow 
winding channel by which alone large ane can 
enter. It presents a low and very formidable bat- 
tery of 100 piewes of mounted on travers- 
eee sie besides some heavy mortars. 
RTA, Soeragarta, orgSoLo, a town of 
Java, the capital of « district, and the residence of 
the socsoehvenan or emperor, situated 140 m. WSW 
of Surabaya. It is ica and populous town, in- 
tersected with broad and shaded avenues or streets, 
running at right angles. The crattan, in whichgthe 
emperor resi with his court, is spacious, and 
comprises several evithin its area, The 
other ned and nobility live in villas surrounded 
by high walls, which are poeg vee through the 
town and neighbourhood. The Euro atch 
town and fort are neat. Close to the fort is the 
resident’s house, which is a large and handsome 
building. An educational institute was founded 
here by th® Dutch government in 1832. Pop. 
100,000. A river, also named the Solo, which flows 
near the toWvn, and falls into the harbour of Grissik, 
affords, in the rainy season, ready conveyance for 
the various productions of a | tract of country, 
in exchange for commodities which are sent up in 
boats from the coast.—The province of 8. is bound- 
ed on the N by that of Samarang; on the E by 
Madioen; on the 8 by the Indian ocean; and on the 
W by the prov. of Djoejokarta. It is chiefly com- 
of an extensive and fertile vafley, yielding 
rice, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and sugar. The pop. 
was.estimated in 1845 at 400,000. 

ACZ, a town of Poland, in #hegwoiwodie of 
Augustowo, obwod and 44 m. SE of Lomza, on the 
Narew. Pop. 700. 

SURAN, a river of France, which takes its rise 
in the*dep. of the Jura, cant. and 5 m. WSW of 

let; waters the cantons of Treffort, Ceyseriat, 
and Pont-d’Ain; bathes Chavanne; and after a 
course in a generally S direction of a 
joins the Ain on ther. bank, 14m. SW of Pont-d’ Ain, 

SURANG (Ker), a town gf Hungary, in the com. 
of Eisenburg, and 12 m. SE"of Guns? 

SURANO, a of Naples, in the prov. of the 
Terra-d’Otranto, district and 23 m. E of Gallipoli, 
and cant. of Poggiardo, in a wide plain. Pop. 520. 

SURANOTERANO, a village of the Punjab, on 
the r. Bank of the Ravee. = 

SURANY (Nagy), Scuurav, or Werxe-Ssurayy, 
a town of Hun) the com. and 18 m. SSE of 
Neutra, on the I. bank of a river of that name. 

SURAT, a large and populous city of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of ore in N lat. 20° 10’, on the 8 
bank of the river Tapti, about 20 m. from its em- 
bouchure, in the gulf of Cambay. Its walls have 
a circuit of about 6m. Its present nde is about 
160,000, of all nations and religions, but m4 


a brick © and ditch. It also possesses 
strong saciretvented on the bank of the river, 
yund@d by an esplanade. lish 


protec’ 
on one side by the i ey on the three others by 
a obtained i 


dynasties, we have no authentic gecérds. I 


t VEE: 
Sve one Er ‘or, Akbar, in 1572, after a 


a vigorous siege of In 1664 it was sur- 


and plundered by the Mahratta chief 


the decline of the Mogul au , When the 
vernors of each Len taking oa 
eral confusion, aimed at establishing 


own independent authority, one of the parties called 
in a body of Mahrattas hie assistance, and as- 
signed to them a third of the customs of the 
ete while the English and Dutch factories, espous- 
mg opposite sides, assisted them with ammunition 
ani 


the governor of the city, finding himself unequal to 
the reduction of the cifeael ote toade toe place 


to the British, provided they woul assist him to 
expel his rival. This pro’ ‘ 1 was accepted by the 
Bombay , and a civil servant, nagned 
Spencer, was sent, in 1759, with a considqrable force, 
to effect this object. On their arrival at S. they 
were admitted into the town, and in a few days 
compelled the garrison to capitulate. The British 
took possession of the fortress, but in the name of 
the emperor of Delhi, from whom they shortly after 
obtained, in the name of the Eagt India com 

the commissions of governor of Surat, and 

of the Mogul fleet, with an assignment on the duties 
and customs, of £25,000 per annum, for the support 
of the marine and citadel. Nasir Addin, shortly 
after his succession in 1800, entered into a treaty 
with the British to resign all his authority for the 
payment of an annual sum of £12,500, and a propor- 
tion of the extra revenue that might thereafter be 


collected. The successes of the British the 
Mahrattas in 1803 also compelled them to reli 
all claims on S. The Great Central Indian railway 


will connect Bombay with Agra, by way of Surat, 

Baroda, and Nimuch; and it has been pro) to 

construct a branch-ling from Surat, along the valley 

of the Tapti, into the catton-districts of Candeish and 
rar. 


rov. of the 
Terra-d’Otranto, district and cant. and 5 m. NW of 
Lecce, in a plain. Pop. 1,580. 

SURCO, a large establishment of Peru, in the in- 
tendency and 45 m. ENE of Lima, and prov. of 
Guarochiri, on the 1. bank of the Rimac. 

SURE, a river of France, in the dep. of the Drome, 
which descends from the mountains of St. Julien- 
en-Quint; runs 8 into a deep, narrow ; and 
after a course of about 14 m., throws itself the 
Drame on the r. bank, near the Croix. SteJulien- 
en-Quint is the chief place on ity banks.—Also a 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg 
and dep. of Nives. Pop. 144. 

SURE, or Saver, a river of Belgium, formed by 
the junction of several small streams, which descend 
from the Ardennes, and unite in the . of Lux- 
emburg, dep. and 3 m, NW of Fa 

adil village of the same name. 


t 39 m., | Be 


SURBO, a town of Naples, in the 
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; SURENER, mountain of Switzerland, on the | SURLINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 44m, ESE 
confines of ue t. of Uri and Unterwalden, and a | of Norwich, Area 1,767 acres, Pop, in 1851, 467. 
little to the N of Tilles. “It has an alt. of 7,170:| SURMELIN, a river of France, which has its 
Parisian ft. above sea-level. os Fhebaner a source in the dep. of the Marne, near Eroges's , vane 

SURENES, or Suresyes, ® commune ‘of France, | Montmain and Orbais; enters the dep. of the Aisne. 
inthe de of the Seine and cant. of Courbevoie, 9 | and, after a total course of about 27 m., throws i 
e 


i 
im: SW of St. is, pleasantly situated on the 1. | self into the Mgrne, on the 1. bank, 6 m. ENE of — 
bank of the Seine, is here crossed by a ferry, | Chateau Thierry. Its principal affluents are the: 


2,159. It has manufactories of hosiery, Wood is its chief article of transit. 
and pottery, a calico printing-mill, a dye-work, and | SURMONT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
_ vinegar-works. The trade consists chiefly in wine. | the,Doubs, cant. and 7m. SE of Colerval. Pop. 
. The com. contains numerous fine country-houses. | 266. It has manufactories of fine woollen and cotton 

SURFLEET, a parish in Luincolnshire, 3 m. N of | fabrics. « 

Spalding, including the hamlet of Belby. Area} SURNA-KOT-KILLA, a village of the Panjab, 
3,500 acres. Pép. in 1831, 87%; im 1851, 945. | about 10 m. E of Rajour. 

SURGERES, a canton, commune, and town of | SURPIERRE, or Ursersrem, ayvillage of Swit- 
Fragce, in the dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, and | zerland, in the cant. and 17 m, ESE of Friburg. 
arrond. of Rochefort. The cant. comprises 13 coms. | Pop. 584. It has a castle. 

Pop, in 1831, 12,649; in 1846, 18,207—The town | SURPRISE (Por), a headland in N lat, 76° 2’, W long. 96° 
is 17 m. NE of Rochefort, ina narrow valley, on the | 55°. Captain Penny reports that having commfnced. his arctic 
Gére. Pop. in 1846, 2.191. It has distilleries of | explorations on 13th April 1851, in Wellington channel, he came 


ry * upon water and decayed ice on the 15th May, in channel be- 
brandy of excellent quality, an oil-mill, and a tan- | tween Cornwallis’ Land and Baillie Hamilton. iMand, obligi 


ny 
nery; and carries on. an active trade in wine, bran- | him to return by the E of the said island, and then to the x 
dy, fain, horses, gattle, and cloth. and having gained Point Surprise, the water washed the point 
aOR 


* at his feet, and extended 25 m. W, while the sky indicated water 
GY, a town of France, in the:dep. of the | tothe N ‘round Dundas Island.’ “The moment," he says, “I 


stood upon Point Surprise, with a full view to the W, I ex- 
claimed, ‘ Through this channel Sir John Franklin bas gone in 
clear water, Oh! for a beat.’ With this conviction on my mind 


Oi 2 r5 I returned with the determination to use every exertion to get a 
the prov. of Friseland, cant. and 5 m.S of Buiten- | hoat up to this water. Again, on the 3ist May, Capt, Stewart, 


post, in a marshy locality. Pop. 1,100. having advancell as far as Cape Becher by the E side of the chan- 

SUR-HUY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. -_ and along Albert Land, vasa a water, and from a height - 
of Namur and dep. of Gesves: Pop. 185. 700 ft. found nothing but open’ sailing ice as far as the eye could 

BUBLA, town ef. Spain, in the: prov. nil 49 m. | Cerinped, enta Souroey commenced ioe Visverla chgumal’ Ob 
NW of Barcelona, and partido of Mauresa partly at the Teh of the same pow bo the boat was launched into the wa- 
the foot, and rtly on the slope of a mountain, and ter in W long. 96°,and continued to contend for 33 days with 
near the 1. bank of the Cardoner. Pop. 750, It has 



















Nievre, cant. and 4m. N of Clamecy, on the Beu- 
n. Pop. 700. : 
SUREUUSTERVEEN, a village.of Holland, in 













i 
and at the foot.of Mont-Velerien. ri A 1846, | Vefdun and Dhuis. Its waters abound with fish; 
icks, tiles, 
































adverse winds and rapid tides, which brought the drifting ice in 




































c such P vets to the eastward as to block up the various chan- 
several cotton and paper-mills; and in the environs | nels between the islands, leaving an open sea beyond, Men from 
are several salt-mines. ae - of Lae ag ptt oe * is my, oe eee 

f * je flows from the n oria channel, although there is a 

SURICE, a ent anf commune of Belgium, | regular rise and full of 4 ft.; still in mid-channel the current 

* the oo 5 “ee amur and arrond. of Dinant. Pop. coemed to the greater get of the swale boars ta the, aaah 

y . B37: com. 360. ward, which, ave mi bt, was great influent yy the 
i GAO, a of islands in the Philippine strong NW and W € nda wich pre’ for a whole month; 
pipiens ry bat amongst: row channels one would nire 
ee we to the se of the island of Leyte, and to | ionger time for infkibg obsertutions to enable him to speak with 
the NE of Mindanao, between 9° and 10° 25’ N lat., | certainty on this. In Davis's and Baffin’s bay the 


| 8, in Lancaster Sound it flows from the BE. 


and 125°.and 126° 10’ E long, The largest, named pcamstionaix waved ard shia hades 


Dinagat, is in the N part of the group. To the W, | m sfiriel 
ne ge a islands of mare and Mindanao, tg fr ae as have sen iateooe in Davie tals These 
strait same name. It is about 27 m.in width. | a” migrate @ game season every year for fhe same 
—Also.a town of the island of Mindanao, at the | ee rece ee oie omearatively open and free Trew ton 
head of a bay, in N lat. 9° 47’, E long. 125° 25’. and that they inatinetively seek the protection of the ice, which 
bs N'A, a populous town of New reminins longer in these narrow straits." 

in the dep. of Boyaca, prov. and 105 m. SSWof| SURREIN, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
Caganare, on the 1, bank of the Meta. ee) of the Grisons and valley of Sammwix, 30 m. WSW 
ik of Coire. It has several mineral baths, ‘ 



























of its course are covered 
ie forests, but in the 
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‘ extensively uniform tract of soil is that which 






14,6: \ were employ: - 
ture, and 49,616 in trade, manufactures, and hafdi- 
craft. The pop. in 1851 was 683,082. “ The scenery 
of this co.,” says Mr. Crayley, ‘exhibits much va- 
riety; forming, indeed, in some places, a compete 
contrast between beauty and homeliness, In many 
parts the landscapes are diversified with apnea A i ‘: 
uplands, romantic heights, woodland dells, verdant | cially in the weald. The Dorking breed of is 
valleys, and plains covered with waving corn ; ir well known: they #re large, han&some, and per- 
situations present rocky hills and naked heaths, | fectly white, with five claws on each foot. 
which yield but few attractive prospects to the cu- | the exception of iron ore, the mineral 
rious traveller, The surface of the county is varied | §. are not very valuable or extensive. Qoal is said 
and-undulating throughout almost the whole of that | to have been formerly found in different districts, 
—— of th® county to the N of the range of chalk | particularly near Cnnler and Warplesdon. Chalk 
ills which crosses it from the neighbourhood of } is abundant, and is used in general as manure, In 
Farnham, n the W to Godstone, and Tatsfield on | the vicinity of Godstone, Gatton, Merstham, Rei- 
the E. The N side of these hills, from which the | gate, and Bletchingley, are extensive quarzies of 
land declines gently towards the vale of the Thames, | excellent stone, calcareous and gf a deep c co- 
forms the downs of Surrey; amongst which are | lour, first soft, and incapable of bearing the action 
scattered a multitude of verdant knolls, together | of a damp‘atmosphere ; but after being kept under 
with some loftier heights, whose summits yield | cover for a few months, its texture becomes so com- 
many fine and varied prospects. The 8 side of the t that it can resist the heat of a common fire. 
chalk hills is ragged and abrupt, broken into preci- | ‘The sand about Tandridge, Dorking, and Reigate, 
itous cliffs, remarkable for their heiglft and roman- | is in request for hour-glasses, writing, and a variety 
‘tic ap’ The N portion of the co, approach- | of purposes. 
jog, the Thames exhibits much inequality of sur- ivers, dc.) The principal rivers of S., exclusive 
face, and here are several eminenges @vhich ield | of the Thames, which only washes its N border, are 
extensive and rich prospects.” ‘The soil is various, | Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle, all of them 
and a good deal intermixed, ay in the N part | into the Thames. ‘The Wey rises SW of Hasle- 
of the district. Clay, loam, chalk, and heath, are | mere, and enters above Farnham. It flows eastward 
the mést distinct soils throughout the co. Thenost by Godalming, where it becomes navigable, and 
northward by Gulletyt above which, at Shalford, 
stretches along the whole 8 border; forming, with | it is joined by the We¥ and Arundel canal. . From 
its continuation through Sussex and a _— erable | Guildford the Wey, with the Wey navigation, runs 
part of Kent, the district n | the Weald. ~ | NNE to the Thames at Weybridge below Chertsey, 
Climate} “It is a'generally “opitiion,” says Mr. Allen | having previously been joined by various tributa- 
in his History of Surrey, “that “most parts of S. | Ties, on,the W by the Basingstoke canal. The 
then’ ta the . lig. or gre nendnet a lee sy smaller stream than the Wey, 
may, upon be regarded rises from several springs on the 8 border of this co. 
She quantity of rain, merely oaths’ nature of the sll, the tat. | It flows at first through a flat and rather uninterest- 
ness of the surface, and the immense number of trees which cover | ing district till it approaches the great barrier of 
it and-®struct ventilation. ‘The lowgparts near see tren 4 downs crossing the co. Near Dorking, which it 
partake of the same, charac on vend exceedingly beeing. | eaves on the SW, it enters one of thie defiles of these 
the Paxshot, Aldershot, and Hind-head, a | downs, and traversing a romantic valley, washes 
sindiar chmate prove that the whole west side may, with a | the foot of Box-hill in its progress to Leatderhead. 
very. small exception, be said to have a dry and rather ovo! Here it is occasionally confined jn its course for 
sphere.” At Norwood in this co, at an alt. of 350 ft. above sea. bass Ja.of walle tn saabteerad 
level, the maximum of the therm. in 1899 was 74°; the minimum | & ‘@.couple.or m! su eous chaunels, 
16°; the mean range 48°. On 198 days rain or snow fell; and | whence it again issues, quitting the hills and wind- 
167 were fair, ‘Tre prevailing wind was SW. ing gh a range of commons by Stoke and Cob- 
| Agri: “Etec oo oradly malta oapie ham, the lattér of which it almost encircles, to 
‘to 5 sometimes § quarters an | Esher, whence it winds through an uninteresting 
¥ 7}. Hops are extensively cul~| flat to its conflux with the Thames 
portion of 


Hamp- 
‘one-third is arable, one-third Gk ioe, Michans aoa 
and wood. In the vi- : oy 
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'} the later history of this co, nothii of particular notice 
‘ trea ace tet, srg the cane wag Chafee Ka 
ok geeycmetest amg cera scba ga of the 
ter, { 


SURREY, a county of Jamaica,“comprising the 
E portion of the island. It contains 6 parishes, Its 
capital is Kingston. c zu 
URREY, or Surry, a range of hills in New 
Sotith Wales, in the co. of Cumberland, partly within 
the city of ag SE a-range of hills towards 
the of Van Diemen’s Land, about 60 m. SE of 
Cirgular Head.—Also a river of Australia Felix, in’ 
the co. of Normandy, which enters Portland Bay, in 
S lat. 38° 15’ 43", se 
chm ign dg tad Serillage Pe "ya ze aby n the 
9 ight bank of the Ravee, and 15 m. 0 ore. 
ty Loo ent curtenteorsatus pracigadaaafmain The river is here about 450 ft. wide, and is crossed © 
ed:¢t was aferwards extended, over ground of very various | by a ferry. 
level, to Mergtham and Godstone, and was intended to proceed SURRY, a county of Lower Canada, in the dis- 
‘trict of Montreal, bounded on the W by the St. 
Lawrence, and traversed by the Rithelieu. Its 
chief place is Assumtion. co 
suRRY, a county in the SE part of fhe state of 
Virginia, U. 8., comprising an area of 268 sq. m., 
bordered on the NE by James’ river, ‘and on the’ 
pie ” poy river, and as by wghion 
ranches of the latter river. e surface is level, 
, the Dover, and Bon Renton gta mang Sey oon and the soil a fine fertile loam. Pop, in 1840, 6,480; 
street, mone & Lowi brid The econ aes in re 5,676. Its oak a bears wg — — 
county —Also a county in the part of the state 
or |p eer through Wandsworth Enon. Guidioed "and North Carolifia, comprising an area of 670 - m, 
Godalming, into Sussex. The Brighton through Streatham, | It has a mountainous surface, and is drai 
Croydon, ae LN yprag are : Cohen ree river and its beeneiae Spe 1840, 
- Trade, Manufactures, considerable share | 15,079;. in 485@; 18,443. Its capital is ‘ord.— 
of the traffic in county i is with the metro- | Also a township of Hancock i. ‘the state of 
polis, S. cannot be called a manufacturing co.; | Maine, 83 m. E by N of Augusta, ded on the 
its vicinity to the metropolis, and.the con- | E eee river and bay. Pop. in 1840, 857; in 
of its streams for the erection of mills, | 1850; 1,189.—Also a township of Cheshire*co., ih 
ries of importance have been established | the state of New Hampshire, 43 m. SW by W of 
in it. Paper at Godalming tna Haslemere; parch- | Concord. It has a diversified surface, and is drained 
by onset, river. Pop. in 1840, 481; in 1850, 550. 
SURSEE, a bailiwick and town of Switzerland, 
in the cant. of Lucerne,, Pop. of bail. 28,851. Rit 
town is 14 m. NW. of rne, on the r, bank iy 

































ment, it Se vinegar, at Lambeth; artificial 
stone, established in 1769, at Lambeth; delf and 
earthenware, iron and brass works, copper works, 
tanneries, at Bermondsey; calico printers, at Mit- 
cham and Merton; charcoal at Croydon; gunpow- | Sur, a li above its confluenge with the Aar, 
der, ropes, boats, anchors, considerable stocking | Pop. 3,612. It Consists of three principal streets, 
weaving at Godalming, where, and at Farnham, was | of which the étntral and ¢hief is bordered with well- 

ive weaving of woollen cloth, | built houses. It contains several fine fountains, a 
parish church, a spactous town-house, an orphan’s 
a Capuchin convent. 


asylum, and, ’ 
—BSin SURTAF, a ey mountgi Afghanis- 
tan,on the § side of the valley of" in, and crossed. 
, | by the road froin the to name to Pulagie. 


oie 3 i It connects the Hala with the Suliman mountains. . 

Ng } principal place of election being | _SURTAINVILLE, a village of France, in the 

a ) dep. of the Manche, carit. and 4 m. & 6f Pieux, on 

b the s of a hill, near the coast English 

channel. Pop. 1,150" % ~ a: RIN 
. SURUBIM. a river of Brazil, in te 
and | 





















































| Piauhi, in the comarca of 
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SURUL, a mountain on the confines of Transyl- | 
vania and Wallachia, 21m. SHof Hermanstadt. Tt 
has an alt. of 2,147 ft. above the Aluta, into the 1. 
ee sends several streams. Hy t 

ID, a village of Catch-Gundaya, 50 m. | Sof A ‘érodan place on its banks, 
eres cote sak aie SUSE, tr Sousan, « town ‘the kingdom and 75, || 
SURVEYOR'S CREEM, a rive? of New South | m. SSE of Tunis, partly on a hill, and partly on the® 
Pe ees Ber England. » _| gulf of Hammamet. . 10,000. It has a ciret 

SURY-ES-BOIS, or uy Vaux, a commune of | of 3 mipand is defended by a well-built wal! and 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, cant. of Vailly, and ich thes 
. 8m. NNW of Sancerre, on the Salrene, Pop. 1,025. | water’ 

SURY-LE-COMTAL, a commune of France? in 
the dep. of the Loire, cant. and 5 m. NW of 8. 
Rambert, near the r. bank* ofthe Mare. Pop. in 
1846, 2,593. It has the ruins 6f the ancient resi- 
_ dence of the counts of Forez.~ It has an‘ active 
trade in corn and lime. 

SURZUR, a commune of France, in the dep.*of 
Morbihan, cant. and 9 m. SE of Vannes, near a 
lake commugicating with the Atlantic. Pop. in 
1846, 2,208. It has\a cloth manufactory. 

SUS, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. of the 
sons, 33 m. SE of Coire, near the 1. bank of the 

Inn, at the foot of Mount Fiuela. 

SUSA, a province of the Sardinian states, bound- 
ed on the NE and E by the prov. of Turin; on the | branches. The head-branch, which is the principal 

§ by that of Pinerolo; on the SW, W, and NW, by 


feeder, rises in Otsego lake, New York; the west 
the chain of the Cottian Alps. It has an area of | branch, in Huntingdon-co., Pennsylvania. They 
1,395 sq. kilometres, with a pop. in 1842, of 78,036. | unite, after respective courses of a 200 m., at 
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“of linen, ang carries on an 
active trade in oil, wool, pottery, shoes, and stuffs. | 
Olives are extensively cultivated in the environs: iM 
SUSE, Suss, or Scrvss, a river of Switzerlan@, in ve 
the cant. of Berne, which has its source®in the 
part of the Val-St. Imier; runs first NE, then §; 
passes Bienne; and, 3 of a mile below that h, 
throws itself into Lake Bienne. It has a course of 
about 30 m., and forms two cascades. 
SUSQUEHANNAH, the st river of thestate 
of Pennsyl¥ania, U. 8., the union of two 
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; The river Dora intersects it from its sogirce in Mon- | Northumberland, and the confluent m then runs 
te-Ginevre to’Rivoli, and the surface forms a con- | SE into the head of Chesapeake bay,in Maryland. It 
tinuous same rarely exceeding a $ m. in width. | is 14 m. wide at its mouth, but is navigable only 5 m. 
Its shief products are chestnuts, bapley. oats, pota- | A frequent succéssion of rapids obstructs the upward 
toes, and other vegetables: little wheat is grown. | navigation. By the Juniata and its other tril 
The prov, in ih in minerals, particularly in copper | streams from the W, the 8. approaches near the waters 

' 
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and lead. e extensive mountain- ges sup- | of the Alleghany, which forms one of the two branch- 
port a, large number of cattle. ere is }ttle |.es of the Ohio; and there is but a short land 
mannfactu: 


: 
i 
} 
} 
' 
ring or commercial industry. A strong, | from the Tioga and its confluent to : 
: Seneca and the river Genesee, whi fall into Lake x 
* » 
° 
i ; 
, 







thick woollen cloth, and a very coarse species of 

canvas, are woven; some leather and paper also are | Ontario. The water-shed between the tributaries 
made.—The cap., of the same name, is m@tuated on 
the r. bank of the Dora-Riparia, 25 m. W of Turin, 
At an alt. of 503 metres abgre sea-level, on the site 
of the ancient io. It is walled, &nd has several 







of the St. Lawrence and the §., has but a moderate 
elevation, and is crossed by the Central and Erie 
railroad. In the plains of the townships of Tully 
and Preble ere four small lakes, within a circle of 
somewhat less then 2 m. in diametef. Two of these 
lakes pean yr themselves into the S.; one has no 
outlet; and the fourth discharges itself into Onon- 


daga creek, ‘ ; 
SUSSAG. a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Haute-Vienne, cant. and 4 m, SSE of Chateauneuf, 
SUSANNAH, nd of the Ben near the 1. bank of the Combade, Pop. 1,218. It 
the Mergui , off th of —— of marble and lime, and sever@® paper- 

Siam, to the 8 of Dome i an is. sdihed 
Matthew, in N lat. 10° 30’, and E long. 98°. SUSSEN, a commune of Belgium, in the of 
} co, asta whit of | Limburg and dep.:of Sichen-Sussen and Bolre. 


village of 
Re, re Se ee valicie RUSSER-BRINK, ountain of Hanover, inthe || 
xte 8 Ciy 0 iejo. am “ : 
‘ @ in breadth, and ed in i and bailwof Wennig 












antique gates an@towers. The cathedral is a very 
enplestt difice. Among, the ne are 
the episcopal and civil and the s of 
6 mor of the prov. It. has several schools, 
re 8, wet pono anibiaieiestioes, Pop. in 
270, ouses. 
Sa eal 
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Th ail’ af the We ge ary 8 

bo ar Hasrinas, \ a, &e. ‘The 0! is, in a very. stif 
at present the ocean is here silently, but incessantly, | loam on a brick clay bottom eoaton Sandieoneed, 
Seinen ckden tirarbela tnrcat See cadens | die acceaagstilen meotdy loach gri 
ine’ no | the extreme, a san upon a it 
distant othlod: outliers of tertiary strata, still age: or & poor lack vegetable sand ona wt hy 
remaining on the Sussex chalk-cliffs, must entirely | marl. There are about 30,000 acres of marsh lan 
disappear. The present coast-lint trends from Rye | in this co. which constitute excellent pasture- 
Table on the E, in a waving line b Fait ht- | ground. The clay soils, though cold, produce good 
head, Hastings, and Langley- to y- | wheat. Beans and potatoes are grown by almost 
head, the most prominent aad formidable headland | every farmer, though, to no great extent: Hops 
on the §. coast, and indeed, the highest on the | are extensively cultivafed, especially in the E part 
southern coast of England. Thence the coast re- | of the co. The average rental is 18s. 3d. par acre. 
treats NW, by Seaford and Brfghton, to Shoreham, | —The South Down sheep is celebrated throughout 
by Worthing and | the whole country, into the remotest part of which, 


whence it again advances SW by 
Pagham-harbour, to Selsey-bill, another headland of | in@uding Scotland and Ireland, it has now been in- 
troduced. The true South Down sheep is polled, 


less promifience than Beachy-head, and which is 
rendered peninsular at the flow of the tide by Pag- | and when well bred has a small head clear neck, 
ham-harbour.. From Selsey-bill the coast again re-| which are very essential qualities. “In quality of 
treats through Bracklesham-bay to the W limit of | flesh this breed is not surpassed in England; and 
the county, where it becomes broken into the isles | in fleece, scarcely, if at all, even by the Hereford 
of Hagling and Portsea, the sea here entering by a | sheep. The 8. breed of cattle is also highly cele- 
narrow strait inlaid, forming Chichestér harbour, | brated. The thorough-bred 8. cow has a deep red 
in the middle of which is Thorney isle——In the sur- | colour, fine hair, and mellow thin and soft skin, 
face and scenery of S., the most remarkable feature | small head, and horizontal and transparent horn 
turned up at the tips. The horse of this'co. is by 


* is dorived from the chalk-formations called the 
Downs. | pen hills, which are celebrated for | no means of a first-rate breed. North Chapel and 
verdure, rounded summits, hol- | Hinford are poted for their poultry, and the Weald 
low coombes, and graceful though naked undulation, | furnishes the greater part of what are sold as Dork- 
rise from Pevensey-marsh into the promontory of | ing fowls. Many of the sandy wastes are occupied 


Beachy-head, and form the only exception to their hy rabbit-warrens, from which large supplieseare 
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westward as far as Brighton, whence, grad- | tions of §. are chalk, limestone of -yarious: kinds, 
quitting the coast, they run through the W | ironstone, sandstone, red ochre, and fuller’s carth. 
district of the co. in a NW direction for about 53 m. | On ghe 8 side of the Downs marl is dug in yarious 
to Hampshire, which they enter near Stansted. | places. Of the limestone, one species is called Pet. 
. The ave’ breadth of thegrange is 5 m.; height | worth marble, formed almost exclusively of the 
500 ft. maritime district between the Downs | shells of the whelk or snail species, such as appear 
|} + and the sea consists of a rich and extensive vale of | to have lied in the great rivers, of which the Weald 
|} arable land. The Weald is a woodland district run- | district was once the estuary. Limestone, and iron- 
|| ning parallel with the Downs, forming an extensive | stone in contact with jf, often rise to within a few 
#1 poof y between them and the Surrey-hil’s, and occu- | feet of the surffce. In the Weald, sandstone and 
ty ‘the centre of the SE part of the county, fora | ironstone oceur everywhere, and einderneath these 

I m., by 5 to 10 m. in breadth. | strata of limestone. 
' the elevated — oc-| Rivers and canals]. ‘The rivers of 8.—having their sources 
, is perhaps e most | within the county, and ranning with a pretty direct course south- 
ee is broken into hill | w*rds to the sea—are of negreat importance. The prirfeipal are 

ly 


the Arun, the e Ouse, the Adur, and the Lavant, An- 
other river F y ‘bounds the co, on the E, 
's 


ah: Laren mace Nae os toe ais 
turning 8 re e . 
ec sedinge tcl ter aserpentine course 
and extensive marsh tract into pcp at Little Hampton, 















The 
below the town of 


the " 
ran with the Levant, fom 9h cero ad 
through the channels ees 


from the mainland, to the B sid 


ich in the 
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the } border it widens still further from'8 to 
oe | 7 a Kn the SW coreer tit nnd o viral wae” 





That of the Forest-ridge is in many parts sterile in 


wore character of graceful beauty; trending | sent to thee L§ndon market.—The mineral produe- - 
uall 
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Lavant, a smaller stream than 
, Tines in the chalk menz’fiass Linen, end fiow 


of, 
by Chichester, enters the sea by a broad estuary between 


good \ 
the Kentish rag.—S. is now united 
to 
the public on 21st September 1841. It begins in the don 
and London railway near Croydon, as the Dover line begins in it 
at Redhill in Surrey: which see, It enters this co. n 
Grinstead, and rans southward, to the E of 


verpoint, and by Clayton and P: " 
one through tannels at Merstham, Balcombe, lg 90 
cross 


Claytog, and Pateham, which are all lighted with gas. 
of the Ouse it runs along a beautiful viaduct of 37 


the vall 
brick es, 30 ft. each in span. 


Trade and reasnepe < The trade of 8. is prin- 
cipally in its farm and mineral produce. The chief 
manufactungs are those of iron, wool, charcoal, gun- 
powder, potash, paper, salt, and pottery. The iron 
manufactyye was at one time extensively carried 
on; but in consequence of the establishment of iron 
works in the coal-districts of the middle and north- 
ern counties, and the decay of fuel from the dimi- 
nution of the woods, the works here were aban- 
doned. Charcoal is still made in considerable 

uantities, chiefly for the manufacture of gunpow- 
ler. The gunpowder made at Battle is said to be 
the best in Eu Potash is made at Petworth 
for the soap-boilers there; salt, at the works at 
Appledrum and Itchenor. Pottery of a very supe- 
rice quality is made at Chailey. Bricks are made 
in many parts of the county and alo tites. Tn some 
of the ports ship and boat building is carried on up- 
on a small scale, and timber, cordwood, charcoal, 
and ogk-bark are exported. On the coast are qgught 
herrings, mackerel, and flat fish, which are sent* to 

‘the London market. Artificial lakes, used as fish- 
ponds, are numerous in the Weald; and carp, tench, 
fap pike, and eels, are bred in them ®r the Lon- 

ion market. 


Diwisions, dc. 


merous; and are 
chiefly whinstone 
the metropolis by the South-eastern railway, which was 0) 


urposes into E.-and Each of 
ena is subdiv@led into rapes, a division peculiar 
to this county, but similar to the lathes in Kent. 
East Sussex comprehends the rapes of Hastings, 
Peveysey, and Lewes; West Sussex those of Bram- 
ber, Arundel, and Chichest&r. The hundreds are 
subdivided into 313 parishes, ing 1 city 
and co. in itself, Whichester; 9 parl. boroughs, 
Chichester, Mjdhurst, Arundel, Horsham, and New 
Shoreham, in W. Sussex; and Brighton, Lewes, 
Hastings, and Rye, in E. Sussex; 4 cinque ports, 
Hastings, Rye, Wi ; and 19 
 market-to' i 
together 
stead, 























ai The op. of th ‘in 1801, was 159,311; 
~~ 1881, 212,500; in 1841, 299,770; in 1851, 336,844. 
q 22,450 were chiefly employed in 
agric , and 17,489 in trade, manufactures, and 
In 1851, about 12 per cent. of the 
cent. in t 








This ccpis divided for parliamen- | 
2 Ww. i 













mer and winter ones at Lewes. 
sions are held at Chichester, Lewes, 
P h. 8. is*co-extensive with the dio. of Chi- 
ch , in the prov. af Can » and 
into the two archdeaconries of Lewes and Chiches- 
ter.—The poor rate returns for 3 years to Easter 
1750; show an average expenditure of £24,348 on 
the - of this.co.; in 1845, the expenditure was 
£179,538. The annual value of real property pa: 
ing property tax in 1806 was £1,436,513; in 1830, 
£1,676,999. at 
ii .] §, which formed of the terri Regni, 
li Romats included she division pt hy 
and here, after the departure of that people, Elia the Saxon 
landed with his three sons and a considerable number of follow- 
ers in the year 477, and by the capture of Anderida, the capital _ 
of the Regni, laid the foundation of the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, called in Saxon Suth Seaxe, contracted into themodern 
name Sussex. About 728, thia ki was united by juest 
to the kingdom of Wessex. On the 29th of September 
William, duke of Normandy, in his way to invade England, 
arrived in Pevensey-bay with a fleet of 900 sail- Landing his 
troops, William came to an engagement with his opponents 
the 14th of October, at a place called Epiton, but ever since, Bat- 
tle. A decisive battle was fought at in this co. on the 
14th of May 1264, between the forces of TIL and those of 
his barons. in which the king and his son, Prince Edward, were 
made prisoners. In the great civil war, the friends of Charles 
in this co. exerted themselves with zeal in his behalf, but with 
no better success than elsewhere. 8. gave the title of duke 
Prince Augustus Frederick, sixth son of ul. 
SUSSEX, a county in the N part of the state’ 
New Jersey, U.8., comprising an area of 568 sq. m, 
It has a generally mountainous surface, and is 
drained by Wallkill, Pequannock, Pequest, and 
Paulenskill creeks. Wop. in 1840, 21,770; in 1850, 
22,989. Its capital is Newton.—Also a in 
the S part of the state of Délaware, comprising an 
area of 994 sq. m., bounded on the E by Delaware 
bay and the Atlantic, and drained by Nanticoke 
river and ?s branches, and by Marshy Hope river, 
affluents of Chesapeake bay, and by Indian’ 
and Mispillion, Jones, and othe 
flow into Delaware bay. _ 
1850, 25,935. Its 
county in the SE , 
ising an area of 458 sq.” 
le, and drained by Nottoway 
branches, and intersected the Pe' ; 
Weldon, and Petersburg and Nor®lk railroads. Its 
pital bears the same name. : 
USSEX, a county of Western Australia, bounded 


m the N by Geographe bay, and a corner of the co, 
‘4 3 on ee ty ‘N 
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The Lent assizes are held at Horsham; the sum." 
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« 800  SUTHERLANDSHIRE. ‘\ 


: aes * ‘ 
i aw SY, @ village of Francé, in the dep. of the }ing and well-defined chain; and those along the SE 
Bee! f ne: cant. and 1} m. N of Boissy-St.-Leger, | rise, in peg Ag within a distance of not more 
- and 11 m. SE of Paris, on a hill, near the 1. of | than 2 m. from the sea; and, in both cases, they 
» the Morbras, an affluent of the Marne. Pop 1,200. | stretch away, in innumerable ranges and masses, — 
It has a fine castle, and in the vicinity are numer-.| quite tothe German ocean, A sort Of central chain _ 
Potent. ; commences at Ben-Griam-More and Ben-Griam- 
© SUSTEAD, or Sisrean, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. | Beg, about 14 nf from the NE extremity, and ex- 
SW of Cromer. Area 522 acres. Pop. in 1851, 133. tongs SW to Ben-Suilven, very nearly at the SW> 
SUSTEN, a col or mountain pass in Switzerland, | extremity; this chain divides the co. into almost 
in the mountains which separate the cantons of 
Berne and Uri. It has an alt. of 5,940 Parisian ft. 


Ray pene 





















equal parts, and lifts up numerous summits of from 
2,500 to nearly 3,300 ft. in alt., and of remarkable 
andesingular varied contour. The western district, 
comprising Assynt, Edderachylis, and part of Dur- 
ness, is one of the most Temarkable in the kingdom 
for constant inequality and ruggedness of wpland 
surface, and for a profuse and rapid interlacing of 
rocky heights and fresh-water lakes. The north- ~ 
ern district, poner hee of Durness, all 
Tongue and Farr, and the’ Sutherland part of Reay, 
sesses to some extent a similar chagacter to the 
former; but goes off in the interior into broad, 
smooth, and moorish upland expanses,and is re- 
lieved along the coast by an open tract of arable 
land in Durness, by the exquisitely scenic semicir- 
cular vale of Tongue, by the long and beautiful val- 
ley of Strathnaver, and by the green and bounteous 
though tame valley of Strath-Halladale, The south- 
eastern district, while exhibiting more or less ofthe 
various features which we have ascribed aggre- 
gately to the county, possesses a large extent of 
rich pasture-ground, and, in a general view, is cut 
into five somewhat parallel elongated sections of high 
hills by the long and pleasant valleys or glen of 
Helmsdale, @rdra, Shin, and Oikel. The south- 
east sea-board, over a breadth of from one-fourth of 
a mile or less to 2 m., is an opulent tract of low 
groupgd, luxuriant in produce, beautiful in cyltiva- 
tion, and exultant in embellishment. The chief 
mountains of upwards of 2,000 ft. in alt,, are Ben- 
More-Assynt, 3,431 ft.; Ben-Klibreck, 3,164; Ben- 
hope, 8,063e; Fionaven, 3,015; Ben-Hie, 2,858 ; Ben- 





above sea-level, and is traversed by the road from 
to Wasen. me 

SUSTINENTE, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, 

in the prov. and.12 m. SE of Mantua, and district 

of lia, on the 1. bank of tle Po. Pop. 1,900. 

8 , a small town of Sumatra, on the W coast, 
in the state and 150 m. SE of Achem, on a bay of 
which Cape Felix forms the W extremity. The bay 
contains numerous shallows, but good anchorage 
is obtained at the distance of 8 m. from the town. 
The trade consists chiefly in pepper and gold dust. 

SUSZ. See Rosennurc. 

SU[COMBE, a parish in Devon, 5 m. NW of 
Holsworthy, on theeiver Waldon. Area 3,593 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 491; in 1851, 488. 

UTENDAEL, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg and arrond. of 
-Tongres, watered by the Sutendaelbeckske. Pop. 


) 854. 
SUTERA, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and dis- 
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trict, and 25 m. WNW of Caltanisetta, and cant. of 
Mussomeli, on a mountain, near the |. bank of an 
affluent of the Platani. Pop. 4,000. It has little 
trade, and is rarely visited by travellers. 

SUTHE , a headland of New South Wales, 
in the co. of Cumberland, on Botany bay. It was 
the earliest cleared tract of ground in Australia— 
Also a parish of Australia, ip, the co. of Bucking- 

the Derwent. 


beer on the N ues 
a village of Upper Canada, in 
ie the township of Moore, on the St. Clair, opposite an | Spiunnue, 2,566; Ben-Laoghal, 2,508; and Ben- 


American town of that name. Pop. 100. Armin, 2,306. : 4 
_ SUTHERLANDSHIRE, a Highlandecounty, in Coasts and rivers.) the principal bays and sea- 

the extreme NE of the continentof Scotland; bounded | lochs on the W coast, enumerating®from § to N are 
on the N by the North sea; on the E by Caithness- | Loch-Inver, Loch Row, Clashnessie-bay, Loch-As- 
shire; on the SE by the Moray frith; on the SSW t with its offshoots, Loch-Nedd, Loch-Ardvare, 

Ross and Cx 3 and on the W | Kyle-Scow, Loch-in-Oban, and ees. fe, Pees 
lies between the Scourie-bay, Loch-L&xford, Loch-Dou \- 

Inchard, and Sandwood-bay. The prin on the 
N coast, reckoning eastward, are the Kyle of Dur- 
ness or Grady, Loch-Eriboll, the Kyle of Tongue, 
the of of Torrisdale, Farr-bay, Armadale-bay, the} 
bay of Strathy, and Port-Skerry.| The only notice- | 
able indentations on the SE coast are a small creek 
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and these but for short distances, are navigable; 
but all the ones are valuable for their sal- 
mon-fishings. Those which flow westward to the 
See ead sling atel Ming aod dleranted: beds; 
districts, omg s g an 

and mt ypc aogry for pel turbulence, — 
tuosity, ani ay of catgract ascade, . 
inal are the Kirkas on the eae neciy the In- 
ver in Assynt; and the Laxford and Inchard in Ea® 
derachylis. .The streams which run northward to 
the N. sea are more various in character; and in the 
instances which we shall name, they perform rung 
of from 12 to 30 m.,—the Dionard or Grady, and the 
More or Hope in Edderachylig and Durmess,—the 
Borgie or Torrisdale, between Tongue and Farr,— 
the Navetand the Strathy in Farr,—and the Halla- 
dale in Reay.. The streams in the SE, flowing to 
the Moray frith, drain very nearly one-half of the 
co.; and, in several instances, are comparatively 
large and long, and not a little beautiful. The chief 
are the HelmsdMe, with its affluent the Ellie; Brora, 
with its grand tributary formed of the united 
streams of SRinsdale and Strathbeg; the Fleet, 
opening into the cognominal sea-loch; and the 
Oikel, swelled by the rival river Shin, and by the 
large affluent, the Cassley.—The lakes of 8, are 
very numerous; several are large; many are roman- 
tic, picturesque, beautiful, or otherwise scenic; 
most are well-stored with trout, and a few are curi- 
ous éither from position or from traditional associa- 
tion.. Those of the first class as to size re Lochs 
Shin, Hope, Laoghal, Assynt, More, and Naver ;— 
those of second class size, or of length from 2 to 4 
m., & hs Vattie, Faun, Cama, Merislargl, Stack, 
Maddie, Ullaball, yeas tn Baden, Furan, and 
Brora. A chain of these lakes, consisting of Shin, 
Merkland, More, and Stack, together with a a 
lake calle Griam, almost continuous with Shiff, 
extends NW from a point within 10 m. of the navi- 
gation of the Dornoch frith, to a point within 3 m. 
of the head of Loch-Laxford; and as it leayes-in- 
tervals of land, none of which measures more than 
2 m., and at the same time sends off a large con- 
necting stream with the navig@ion of the Dornoch 
frith, it forms a deep grater-line between the eastern 
and the western seas quite similar in character to 
that which occupies the Glenmore-nan-Albin, and 
and chief part of the Caledonian 


noticeable size, besides numerous ponds and tarns. 
Climate] ‘Though 8. 





is 80. mountainous, and lies ‘three 
‘Aogrees farther N than La igcnmn g beomgpendieng 
son, in that county, The 
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with 
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mountains; and, after being cut off for a brief "by gneiss, ft 
eral polnts tone faa tn cottage . 
eral points along the broken line of that "and after De, 








about 20 m. in length, 
pecially to that part ae ienich Ie eA he 

pa ow) es t 
name of the Brora coal-field. The soils 


clay of various 
plexions and depths occurs in small patches in severalglow lying 
farms. A purely alluvial or haugh soil carpets some low 
argin of streams; and, in general, is light sandy. 
A reddish gravel, a light hazelly arp mould, a shallow gritty 
ve clay, a diluvium of gneiss’ 
mixed with peat, and a moorish or sandy peat earth, all differ- 
ing less from one another than these designations t 
imply, and reducible in classification te-sandy and 
nal soils, variously cover the low 
8 and glens. Sand, with or without a mixture of 
pebbles, and worked by culture and manuring into a dark-col- 
oured vegetable mould, is the prevailing soil on the thickly- 
pled SE sea-board. Moss or peat, from 18 inches to 10 feet 
all covered with heath, and lying at too great a height 
levels and hollows of the mountains to admit of much 


seem to 


Fs 


or an: 
improvement, covers no less than 580 sq. m., or 
acres. A very large pi ion of the vast mountain-district may 
be regarded as «n irretrievable Highland wilderness. Tho 
part of the W is so rugged, rocky, and stern, that, except in 
‘wild ravines and glens, very little vegetation of sort can he 
discovered ; and, in particular, 300 sq. m. or up in the SW, 
are a tract of all but utterly naked mountains, so torn in them . 
selves, and so intersected by tocky and hollows, that they 
look as if they had been shattered by some great convulsion of. 


at 


summit, and exhibit elsewhere 
heath. ‘The 18,125 English 4 
Captain Henderson estimated as arable in 1812, are distributed 
by him into 190 Scottish acres of clay, 1,120 of sandy soil, 100 of 
peat-moss, and 15,090 of a mixture of sand, gravel, and black 
earth, which may be deemed a light hazel loam. The average 
rental, on a gross calculation, is only 74. per acre! 
Social state.| The county’s total want of roads, 
the excessive ruggedness of its surface, its nt 
intersection by dangerous friths and by rapid flood- — 
bearing rivers, its nearly total it by 
strong natural boundaries, and its position in the far 
north, away from every point of landward access, 
rendered it greatly more secluded than any other 
Highland co., and at once repelled the mate NG 
strangers, and greatly limited the isternal in Z 
course of its own le. The feudal power whic] 
elsewhere lingered long in the Highlands, and was - 
ilty subdued, had ni ly superior | 
der scope continued to be - 
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bly been softened. In 1829, the Duke of Suther- 
land, then Marquis of Stafford, acquired by pur- 
chase the large estates of Lord’ Reay; and he 
promptly reacted in the west and north-west the 
same t scene which had, figured all over the 
Sutherland.estates. The improved aspect of the cv., 
however, ,, as yet to but asmall distance from 
the coasts, ‘The uplafid country, and its enclosed 
€traths and glens, are now disposed in large pas- 
toral farms, some of which let for from £2,000 and 


€ - 
tests, they rajsed for the service of Government one 
of ack onalh which have been aptly designated 
family regiments; and being far from the seat of 
royal or, ministerial influence, and all but totall, 
inaccessible by its instruments, they continued, 
from the very necessity of their position, to be the 
feudal, or ot bent the patriarchal chiefs of their peo- 
ple. A superabundant population continued, in 
consequence, to be maintained and fostered; the 
cessation of feuds, and the reign of peace and social i 
security, greatly quickened the ratio at which the na- | £3,000 of rent each, and are held by emigrants from, 
tive pop. increased; and the enlargement of farms, fic south of Scotland. Cheviot sheep are the sta- 
and conversion of arable grounds into sheep walk, | ple produce, as to both fleece and carcass; and are ya~- 
in the Highland counties on the south, drove hither | riously estimated in number at 170,000 and 200,000. 
as refugees not a small extraneous pop., who were | Manufactures, dc.| The cotton manufacture was 
averse to emigrate, and pofsessed in the aggregate | at one time introduced to 8.; but it faited. The 
much less than the mean proportion of industrious | importing of dressed flax from the Baltic and the | 
and enterprising habits which, characterized their | spinning of it into yarn, produced for a series of \ 
countrygnen. The co. could not fail, from these | years about £3,000 a-year; but the trade was de- | 
stroyed by Bonaparte’s continental system. The | 
manufacture of woollen stuffs was*conducted to a 
} 
| 
{ 
| 




















causes alone, to be very rapidly and quite destruc- 
tively overpeopled ; nat in addition, it became the 





sufficient extent for home consumpt, and the partial 
supply of Caithness. Kelp was menufactured in 
the Reay country to the value of about £3,000 a- 
year. Al) manufacture, except in a very restricted 
sense, may be regarded as now extinct. The com- 
merce of the co. consists principally in the exchange 
of sheep, wool, black cattle, and fish, for woven fa- 
brics and colonial produce. The salmon-fisheries at 
the mouths of most of the rivers are of considerable 
value, arid, in some instances, are particularly 
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retreat of numerous’ Highlanders from the south, 

who were expatriated for idleness or misdemeanors, 

anj of numerous tenants in Ross-shire and other 

adjoining counties, who removed in order to escape 

the payment of due or arrear rent. Exactly those 

} evils which had for centuries half-barbarized the 

‘ Highlands, thus became rampant and violent in S. 

; at the very time when they were elsewhere becom- 

} ing tamed or subdued. A hardy but indolent race 

}  Swarmed up the straths and over the mountain sides ; | 
} they lacerated and scourged “almost every spot of | noted. The lobster-fisheries of the west have had | 
| eatth which could be made to yield a miserable crop | some repute; the cod and ling-fisheries of the north 









of oats for the support of life, or a stinted crop of | are of growgng importance; and the herrifig-fish- 
bear for the distillation of whisky; they lounged | eries of elmsdale are extensive and prosperous. | 
lazily on the heath or around their stills, Gooden to | The only town or royal borough is Dornoch, the capi- 
their wives and daughters most of the heavy work | tal of the co, The chief villages are Bonar-Bridge, | 
of both house and field; and, except in building a 
hut, in breaking ground for the reception of seed, in 
cutting turf for fuel, and in doubtfully pursuing the 
moorland game, they were unserviceable to their 
families, and mere incumbrances to themselves and 
their country. Misery, in its most squalid and 
haggard aspect, could not fail to make the speedy 
and thorough acquaintance of such a people. The 
noble family of. Sutherland and Btafford—awvho may 
be said to own the co., and at least possess by far 
care ad and» more valuable part of its lands— 

f munificent relief to starving thousands dur- 
ing various years of famine; but they felt that, till 
a radical and sweeping change should be effected in 
the ginous social system on their lands, they were 
only soothing, misery with stimulants which would 
eventually increase it, and they boldly conceived, 
and energetically carried into execution, the plan 
which we have noticed in our article on the High- 
puede They mre to foreign countries, and b = 
Lowlands, probably no jarger a proportion of the | 25,518; 1, 24,666; in 1851, 25,793. 
. than most other Highland 7 sso and cer-|  ; 9 tee ich : 

ly a much smaller proportion than some; and 

facility and encouragement to | recently added, 

ere expelled from. the int@#vior 







@olspie. Brora, Port-Gower, and Helmsdale, all on | 
the SE coast. The smaller villages are Inver and ' 
Scourie on the W, and Tongue, Torrisdale, Strathy, | 
and Port-Skerry on the N.—S., though the last dis- | 
trict'on the continent of Scotland which was pro- 
vided with roads, enjoys now the singular privilege 
of having excellent Highways without so much as | 
one toll. In 1884, there were 13 parochial schools, 
conducted by 15 teachers, and’ attended by a maxi- 
mum of 1,067 scholars, and a minimum of 430; 
and 43 non-parochial schools, conducted by 45 
teachers, and attepded by a maximum of 2,038 scho- 
lars, and a minimum of 701.—5S., till some time 
after the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, formed 
part of the sheriffdom of*Caithness.—The county® 
sends one member to parliamente Pepa, in 
1838, 134; in 1851, 207. The valued rent, in 1674, 
was £26,093 Scottish; and the real re as as- 
sessed, in 1815, was £33,878; jn 185 1138. 
Pop. in 1811, 23,629; in 1821, 23,840; in 1831, 
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SUTLA. See Sorna. 

SUTLEDGE, Sorxe3, or Surtvr, a river of India, 
one of the five great rivers of the Punjab, which 
rises in the valley between the Himalgya chain and 
the Cailas range, to the W of the Langka lake in 
Tibet, and to the E of Lake Rawanrud, through 
which it runs, and from the NW extremity of which 
it flows under the name of the Satadra, in a NW 
direction about 200 m. ; after which it bends SSW,; 
bursts through the Himalaya range; and skirting 
the Punjab on the E, joinssthe Beas, and forms 
with that stream the Garra, which in 29° 20’ N lat., 
pn the’Chenab or Acesines of the Greeks, Which is 
ost in the Indus at Mittunkote.. At Shipka, in N 
lat. 31° 49’, E long. 78° 44’, it first receives the name 
of Sutledge. It has been calculated that the 
current of the S. averages 44 m. per hour in the 
hills, and 2 i. in the plains, during the cold 
weather; but that when the snows begin to melt 
in the mounfains, the rate increases, until in the 
height of the rains, about July, the average is double 
or more than double the above. The rises and falls 
of the river, however, are very arbitrary. It will 
often rise 6 ft. in a single night. The passage 
across the 8, between Ludiana and Ferozepur is 
usually made in a} hour, but six hours are some- 
times spent in effecting it backwards and forwards, 
owing to the strength of the stream; and fhe voyage 
from Rupur to eae: usually occupying three 
to six days, has been effected in 20 hours. In the 
lains, the 8. runs oe a line of coantgy averag- 
ing 6m. in breadthgand from 20 to 100 ft. lower 
than the general surrounding level. This tract on 
the S., as almost on all Indian rivers, is called the 
khadir, a& the high adjoining lands are called te 
bangur. Through any portion of this bed the river 
is ‘fable to force a new channel, and every year it 
does more or less change its course. to, hadir 
is divided into two or more steps, formed by new 
deposits; and while the progress of destruction 
along the high banks of the riv@r is ve reeptible, 
the new formations often be noted from day to 


day. In December there are several tolerable fords 
between Rupur and Ferozepur; but all are more or 
‘for the passage of troops. There are 


less dangerous’ 
from 20 t8 30 recognised ghats beéween those places, 


and among them about 200 flat-bottomed boats 


could be mustered. se boats are perfectly flat, 
above a foot hig nail is used in their con- 
struction; but — are admirably adapted for pass- 
age-boats, and although liable to be swamped, can- 


not, by any possibility be upset. Their burthen 
hich go 


a 150 to 300 maunds, 28 of 
to the ton. The 8. between Rupur and Ferozepur, 
has seit 2 ft. en being ante oe ne 
Ganges; the stream is proportionably rapid, and in 
the rains cannot be less than 5 m. an hour at Ludi- 
In the hills it runs at front 4 to 10 m. in the 


803 


and 15 m. SSE of Viterbo, on the Pozzolo: 


Ain, cant. and 4 m. NNE of 
midst of mountains. 


in the state of California, 
the Sacramento, and 3 m, Sof the city of that name. 


SSW of Boston. 


and have sides not 













es to that part of the 8. 
r part of the bay. The Aus- 
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trians have also recently formed oad leading 
from Castelnuovo Mois auc: pain the S., so 
that they exercise a kind of sup over it, al- 
though it was ceded to the Porte in 1718., 

SUTRI, a town of the Papal ‘states, in the deleg. 
Pop. 


1,500. It has a cathedral, and several other 


churches and convents. 


SUTRIEU, a village of France, in‘ the dep. of the 
Champagne, in the 
Pop. 200. 

SUTTA-WALLA, a Village of Afghanistan, in 


the Daman, on the Indus,, 


SUTTEE, a central county of the state of Cali- 


fornia, U. 8., between the forks of the Sacramento 
and Feather rivers, cotaprising a cdhsiderably di- 
versified surface of 760 sq. m. 

several high hills called Buttes. 


In the N part are 
Pop. in 1858, 
1,207. Its cap. is Oro. o 
SUTTERBY, a parish in Lincoln, 44 m. SW by 
W of Alford. Area 471 acres. Pop. in 1851, 53. 
SUTTERSVILLE, a village of ramento co., 
. §., on the L. bank of 


SUTTERTON, a parish in Ligcolnshire, 6 m. 
Area 6,550 acres. Pop. 1,445. 
SUTTON, a parish of New South Wales, in the 


co. of Gloucester, bounded on the E by Port 


Stephens. 
SUTTON, a village of Lower Canada, in the dis- 


trict of Trois Rivieres and co. of Bedford. “Pop. 


1,200.—Also a township of Merrimac co., in the 


state of New Hampshire, U. 8., 26 m. WNW of 
Concord, bordered on the E by Kearsarge mountain, 


and drained by branches of Warner river. 


It 
sesses considerable fertility. Pop. in 1840, 1,362; 


in 1850, 1,387.—Also a township of Caledonia co., 
in the state of Vermont, 39 m. Ke by N of Mont- 
pee watered by a of Pasumpsic river. 
t has a pond in the NW corner covering 200 acres, 
and is generally low and wet. Pop. in 1840, 1,068; 
in 1850, 1,001.—Also a township of Worcester co., 
in the state of Massachusetts, 89 m. WSW of Bos- 
ton, drained by Blackstone river, and bordered on 
the N by the Providence and Worcester railroad. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,370; in 1850, 2,595.—Also a town- 
ship of ore bi co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 1,099. 
TTON, a parish in Bedford, 3 m, NE of Big- 
leswade, Area 2,330 acres. Pop. in 1831, 386; 
in 1851, 449.—Also a parish in Cambridgeshire, 6 
m. W by 8 of Ely. Area 6,970 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,362; in 1851, 1,814.—Also a townshipén the 
. of Runcorn, co.-palatine of Chesigr, 2m. NE of 
Proasiinan. Area 1,181 acres. Pop. in 1831, 237; 
in 1851, 861.—Also a township in the p. of Prest- 
bury, co.-palatine of Chester, 2m. SE of Maceles- 
field. Area 4,460 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,856; in 
1851, 7,525.—Also a parish in Essex, 1} m. SE of 
Rochford. Area’721 acres. Pop. in 1831, 96; ‘in 
1851, 149.—Also a township in p. of Prescot, 
- tine of Lancaster, 7 m. NW by W of War- 
in the line of the Livi | and Manchester 
ways Area 3,656 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,173; 
851, 52,864. The inhabitants are prin 


g earthenware, and watch varie The 
eva a. parish ie Now 1% m. NB. of 


855.— Also a in ye 


the Nene. Pop. in io. SE 


; on a branch ofthe Sev Area 7 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 81}; in 1861, 35.—Also a par. 
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ish in potas m. SE by E of Woodbridge, bound- | the townships of Huby and Sutton-on-the-Forest, 
edon the W ae. river Deben. Area 6,401 acres. | Area 10,315 acres. Eup. in 1851, 1,146. 
Pop. in 1881, 680} in 1851, 732.—Also a pi in} SUTTON-ON-THE-HILL, a in Derby- 
Surrey, 4m. W by § of Croydon. Area 1,603 acres. | shire, 8 m. W by 5 of Derby, comprising the town- 
Pop. in 1831, 1,121; in 1851, 1,387.—Also a parish | ships of Oslestone and Thurvastam, with the hamlet 
in 4 m. 8 of Petworth. Area 2,061 acres. | of Ash. Area 3,233 acres. Pop. in 1851, 550, 
Pop. in 1831, 879; in 1851, 389. SUTTON-AT-HONE, a parish in Kent, 2} m, 
SUTTON (Easr), a parish in Kent, 7m. SE of | SSE of Dartford, on fhe W bank of the Darent, 
Maidstone. Area 1,590 acres. Pop. in 1851, 883. | f.rea 8,587 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,290, 
” SUTTON (Gnean), a township in the p. of East- | SUTTON-Sr..JAMES, a chapelry in the p. of 
ham, co.-palatine of Chester, 6 m. NNW of Chester. | Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, 10 m. E by 8 of Spald- 
Area 1,142 acres. Pop. in 1851, 203. PE, Pop. in 1831, 391; in 1851, 553. 
SUTTON (Krxe’s), a parish in Northampton, 6m. UTTON-CUM-LOUND, a parish in Notting- 
W by 8 of Brackley, on the river Cherwell, and in- | hamshire, 3 m. NW,by N of East Retford, watered 
tersected by the Oxford canal. The parish includes | by the river Idle. Area 4,370 acres. Pop. 870. 
the hamlets & Astrop, Pureon, Walton, and part of | SUT'‘TON-MADDOCK, a parish in Salop, 6 m. N 
Charleton, Area 3,850 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,835. | of Bridgenorth, bounded on the W by the Severn, 
eSUTTON (Lirttr), a township in the p. of East- | Area 2,662 acres. ae in 1831, 884; in 1851, 893. 
ham, cogpalatine of Chester, 7 m. NNW of Chester. | SUTTON-MALLET, a chapelry in the p, of 
Area 1,120 acres. Pop. in 1851, 432. Moorlinch, Somersetshire, 5 m. E of Bridgewater. 
SUTTON (Lone), a parish and market-town in | Area 878 acres. Pop. in 1831, 153 fin 1851, 156. 
Lincolnshire, 20 m. ENE of Market-Deeping, in- | SUTTON-MANDEVILLE, a parish in Wilts, 8 
cluding the chapelries of Sutton-St.-Nicholas, Sut- | m. W by 8 of Wilton. Area 1,800 actes. Pop. 309. 
-St.-Edmund, and Sutton-St.-James, Area! SUTTON-IN-THE-MARSH, a parish in Lincoln- 
25,141 acres. Fpp. in 1831, 5,233; in 1851, 6,501. | shire, 5m. NE of Alford, on thecoast. Area 2,096 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD, a parish in Notts, 34 | acres. Pop. in 1831, 183; in 1851, 323. 
m. SW by W of Mansfield, in the line of the Mans- | _SUTTON-Sr.-MICHAEL, a parish in Hereford- 
field and Pinxton railway, including the hamlet of | shire, 4m. N by E of Hereford, on the river Arrow, 
Hucknall-under-Huthwaite, with the extra-parochi- | Area 679 acres. Pop. in 1831, 98; in 1851, 83, 
al district of Fulwood. Area 6,040 acres. Pop. in| SUTTON-MONTIS, a parish in Somersetshire, 5 
1831, 5,784; in 1851, 7,692. m. N by W of Sherborne, Area 508 acres. Pop. 
SUTTON-BASSET, a parish in Northampton. | in 1831,178; in 1851, 179. 
shire, 3 m. NE of Market-Harborough, bounded on | | SUTTON-Sr.-NICHOLAS, a parish in Hereford - 
the W by the Welland. Area 720 acres. Pop. | shire, 4 % ME by N of Hereford. Area 72# acres. 
1 


66. Pop. in 1831, 234; in 1851, 245.—Also a chapelry 
SUTTON-BENGER, a parish in Wilts, 4 m. | in the p. of Long Sutton, 5 m. E by N of Holbeach. 
NNE of cn esr Area 1,173 acres. Pop. 436. 


Area 3,270 acres. Pop. in 1851, 849. 
SUTTO NGHAM, a parish in Somersetshire, | “SUTTON-UPON-TRENT, a parish ineNotts, 54 
8 m. SSW of Yeovil. Area 549 acres. Pop. 75. m. SE of Tuxford. Area 2,930 acres. Pop. 1,262. 
SUTTON-BONNINGTON, a parish in Notting-| SUTTON-VALENCE, a parish and vi in 
hamshire, 11 m. SSW of Nottingham, bounded on} Kent, § m. SE of Maidstone, Area 2,132 acres. 
the W by the Soar, and intersected by the Midland | Pop. in'1831, 1,144; in 1851, 1,090. The village, 
Counties railway. Area 1,910 acres. Pop. 1,220. | which is situated ona rising eminence, possesses 
~ SUTTON-UNDER-BRAILS, a wipe in Gloy- | some good kouses. t had formerly a strong castle, 
cestershire, 4 m. SE by E of Shipston-upon-Stour. 
Area 1,135 acres. Pop. in 1831, 239; in 1851, 210, 
‘ SUTTON-CHEYNEY, a chapelry in the p. of 
Market- h, Leicestershire, 2m. SSE of Mar- 
wo near the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal. 








~ 































the remains of which, overgrown with ivy and 
brushwood, crown the brow of*the hill which over- 
looks the village. 
SUTTON-VENEY, a parish in wat m. SE 
of Warminister, wetered by the river Wiley. Area 
in 18381, 885; in 1851, 340. 8,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 848; in 1851, 860. 
- SUTTON-COLDFIELD, a parish and market- SUTTON-WALDRON, a parish in Dorset, 54 m. 
townain the co. of Warwick, 7m. N by E of Bir- | S.of Shaftesbury. Area 1,613 acres. Pop.257. ® 
mingham. a 13,030 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,847; SUTTON - UNDER-WHITS®ONE- CLIFF, a 
in 1831, 3,84; in 1851, 4,574. The,town, which | township in the p. of Felix-Kirk, N. R. of Yorkshire, 
stands on an ee in the yma’ yoni 12 F ONWIGK” Rane a) —— py 876. 
i unproductive, is a place of con- UTTON- a township i ° 
I cedaity 0 in Courtney, Berks, 2m. 8 by of Abingdon, i the 
vicinity df the Wilts and Berks canal, Pop. 309., 
8 RF, or Surrxop, a village of P. in 
the prov. of Westphalia, and 14m. of 
_Arensberg, and circle of it, on a height. 
iy 485. It hasa iron A ay 
UUL, a hamlet of Norway, in the die. and 48 m. 
NE of Drontheim, and bail. of North-Drontheim, on 
the 1. bank of the Suul-elv, g small affluent of the 
Vaerdals-el ; : e 
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towo, on the Hancza, an affluent of Lake Wigry.; the 1. bank of the Lez, Pop. * It is enclosed | 
Pop. 6,000. It is regularly built and has ‘2 br oid walls, Tear the SE’ ae footed eal, 
churehs j and outside i ial ' ufacto- 
‘SUWANNEE, a tiver of the United States, which | ‘ies of silk, end on eet ee ek 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


has its source in®Okefinokee swamp, in the state of 
Georgia; ‘flows first 8, then W; receives the Al- 
pee and Wilhlachuch@; again®bends S, then 
SH, to the junction of the Santa-Fé, when it agaj 

takes a § direction, and ultimately flows by numer- 
ous channels into Waksase bay, in the gulf of Mexi- 
co. ‘The bar at its mouth has not more than 5 ft. of 
water, but above it is navigable for 55 m. Bs 
banks are lined with nate rising in some places 

a4 . 


to the height of 100 

SUWAT, Sewar, or Swat, a territory in the NE 
of Afghanistan, between the Indus on the E, and 
the Lundye or Punjura on the W, and running N 
towards the Hindu-Kush. It is composed of a nar- 
row valley, nowhere above 8 m. wide. It is well- 
watered and feztile, and notwithstanding its position, 

ossesses a good climate. The inhabitants, chiefly 

uzufzyes, de brave and hardy race, and profess 
Mahometanifm. The chief town is said to contain 
about 8,000 inhabitants. 

SUXY, a department and commune of Belgium, 

in the prov. of Luxemburg and arrond. of Arlon. 
Pop. 677. 
UYEN, a lake of France, in the dep. of the 
Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 8 m. SSW of Aucun, in 
the valley of Azun. It is traversed by the Gave- 
d’Azun, and abounds in trout. 

SUYERPUD, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Waerschoot. Pop. 150. 

SUYKERSTRAET, a commune of Balgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Lede. Pop. 204. 

8 , a village of Sind, on the 1. bank of the 
Narra, on the road from Omercote to Bukkur, apd 
about 40°m. NW of the former town. 

SUZANA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of ‘Bur- 

8, partido and 5 m. NNW of Miranda-de-Ebro. 

‘op. 180. . » 

SOZANGE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Moselle, cant. and 5 m. SW of Thionville, and 
com. of Schzemange, from wiich it is*separated by 
the Feusche. It hgs extensive iron-works. 

SUZANNE (Satyr), a canton and commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Mayenne, and arrond, of 
Laval. The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 
9,884; if 1846, 10,755. The village is 21 m. E of 
Layal, on a hill, near the r, bank of the Erve. Pop. 
@ 1,619, It has a castlegin ruins, and old ramparts, 
a portion of which are vitrified: apparently by the 
action of electri@ty, and possesses seve: per- 
mills and lime-kilns. This was formerly a lass of 
great strength, and in 1078 made a valorous though 
unsu defence against William the Conqueror. 
In 1424 it was taken by the count of Sglisbury.— 
Also a village in the dep. of the Doubs, cant. and 
2m. SW of Montbeliard, in a picturesque situation, 
bah a bank of the Alan. Pop. eg ae ait 

, & canton, une, wn 
France, Aart dep. of the Sarthe, and arrond. of 
Mans, Th@cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 
The village is 12 m. SW 
e, which is here 
1,895. It has manu- 
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SUZEVIL, a commune of Belgium, prov, of Bra- 
bant, dep. of Court-Saint-Etienne. a 108. : 

SUZON, a river of France, in the dep. of the 
Céte-d’Or, which has its source a little te the N of 
the village of Pange, at the foot of the mountain of 
Tasselot; runs NE through the Val Courbe and Val- 
de-Suzon ; bends afterwards SE; passes Dijon, and 
after a course of about 20 m., joins the Ouche, on 
the 1, bank, and near the*suburb of the same name. 
It was czas Gat stream of considerable size, but 
now leaves its a ay dry in summer. 

SUZY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Aisne, and cant. of Anizy-le-Chateau, and 2 e 
from Laon. . Pop. 686. 

SUZZARA, or Suzana, a town of Afistria, in 
Lombardy, in the gov. of Milan, delegation and 15 
m. § of tua, on the Old Po. 

SVABOCZ, Scuwaxsporr, or Sswazowcg, a yil- 
lage of Hungary, in the comitat of Zips, 8 m. SSW 
of Kaysmark, on a mountain, of 

SVALOVA-LOUTCHKA, a t8wn of Russia in 
Europe, in the gov. and 105 m. SE of Kharkoy, dis- 


trict and 33 m. SE of Koupiansk, on the r. bank of 
the Krasnaia. 


SVANETES, or Sovanes, a people -of Western Circassia, 
who inhabit the central part of the Caucasus, near the N fron- 
tiers of Abasia, Mingrelia, and Imiritia, r 

SVANIKE, a town of Denmark, on the E coast 
of the island of Bornholm, 6 m. N of Nexée. Pop. 
820. It has a church, an hospital, a charity echou, 
and distilleries of brandy. e harbour formed by 
a small bay affords good anchorage in 74 ft. water. 

SVAPA, a river of Russia in Europe, which has 
its source in the gov. of Orel, and district of Kro- 
mi, near the sources of She Oka; enters the gov. of 
Koursk; and after a course in a generally SW diree- 
tion, of about 90 m., throws itself into the Seim, on 
the r. bank, and 15 m. W of Lgov. 

SVART-ELV, a river of Sweden, which has its 





Source in the 5 of the prefecture of Stora-Kop- 
rberg, flows thence immediately into the pref. of 


rstad, and thence into that of Oerebro, and after 
a total course of about 102 m. throws itself into 


Lake Ses ey 

SVARTSIOELANDET, an island of Sweden, the 
largest and most populous in Lake lar, in the 
prniectunre and 11 m. W of Stockholm. It egptaine 
the castle of Svartsioe. 

SVEABORG. See Sweanorc. ® 

p pannertemg town of f Jarlshens the pg - 
of A wus, county of Jarlsberg, on the 
plas, of the Drammen-fiord.. It has a glass-work. 
* SVENDBORG, a town of Denmark, in the stift 
and on the 8 coest of the island of Fyen, 27 m. SSE 
of Odensee, at the N end of the we channel, 
by which it is separated from the island of 'T ™ 
Py . 8,150. It is enclosed by a wall, and has two 
churches, a town-house, a Danish school, a small 








theatr®, and an hospital.. It has extensive ing- 
ing di several tanneries, man ries of 
to , and » the 


active trade, ‘in in, 
a ” nese, oil, aid n; it has also a 
SVENSKA SKELEDTEA, Seo Sitags, 
SVENTITSKOE, a lako of Russig ig in Europe, i 
Minsk, district and 45 m. N of 


the confines of the gov. of Grodno. It is 6 m.. 
© i 
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length, and 14°m. in breadth, and is traversed 
the Tianna = 


SVERHOLT, a headland of Norway, in the dio- 
cese of Nofdland, and bail, of Finmark, in N lat. 71°, 
and E long. 26° 35’, 24 m. SE of Cape North, It 
forms an acute elevation advancing into the Frozen 
ocean between the Porsanger-fiord on the W, and 
the Lags-fiord on the E. rge quantities of gar- 
net are found in the micaceous schist of which it 


is com; 

BVIAGA a a river of Russia in Europe, 
which has its source in the gov. of Simbirsk, and 
district of Syzran, near*Dyorianskoe; runs N; 
passes Simbirsk, enters the gov. of Kazan, and after 
a course of abeat 210 m., thnews itself in the Volga, 
on the r. bank, and near Sviajsk. This river flows 
in,an inverse but nearly el course to the Vol- 
ga, and apabout 150 m. above its confluence, is only 
separated from that river by the hill on which Sim- 
birsk is situated. 

SVIAJSK, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and district and 21 m. WSW of Kazan, on the 
slope of a mountain, to the 1. of the Siaga, and a 
little above its confluence with the Volga. Pop. 
1,125. It presents from the Volga side a fine as- 
pect. The houses, although generally small, are 
neat, and the churches seven in number, well-built. 
It-has besides two convents, and contains a potash 
manufactory, and several tanneries. The trade 
consists chiefly in grain and flour. 8, was built in 
1551 by Ivan-Vasilivitch, in contemplation of his 
second attack against Kazan, 

SVIATOL-NOS, or Care Saint, a headland of 
Russia in Asia, in the prov. of Yakutsk and district 
of Verkhoiansk, opposite the archipelago of New 
Siberia, and between the embouchures of the Yana 
and’ Indighirka.—Also a peninsula in the district 
of Verkhni-Oudinsk, which advances into the E 
part of Lake Baikal, to the W of Barguminsk.— 
Also a lieadland of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
of Arkhangel, a little to the N of the embouchure 
of pes Dwina, in N lat. 64° 59’ 27", and E long. 40° 
25° 10”. 

SVIATOI, a group of islets in the Caspian sea, 
to the N of the penissula of ragan, on the 
coast of Turkomania, and near the entrance to the 
gulf of Kochakkultuk, in N lat. 44° 52’, and E long. 


80%. 

SVIATZKAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 90 m. NNE of Tchernigovy, and district 
of Nogo-Zibkov. 

hegeAl a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the goy. of Volhynia, 27 m. SE of Vladimir. 

SVINOIL, a small island of the Caspian sea, near 
the coast of Shirvan, and opposite the mouth of the 
{ t, } 

a river of Russia in Europe, in the 
Olonetz. It issues from the SW e&tremity of Lake 
Onega; runs WSW; passes Ladeinoe Pole, reaches 
the confines of the gov. of St. Petersburg, and after 
n course of about 150 m., throws i into. Lake 










-Vagena, which it receives on the r., and the Gat 
and Pacha on the 1. The canal of Siaskoi or Svir 
connects this riverevith the Polkhov, and forrfis a 


ns of i between 


eee cree re errr er nnee. 
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SVIRANKI, a town of Russia in £urope, in the 
goy. and 86 m. ENE of Vilna. Se 

SVISLOTCH, a town of Russia in E in the 
gov. and 54 m. 8 of Grodno, andgtistrict of Volko- 
visk.—Also.a town in the gov. and 74 m, SE of 
Minsk, and district of Bobrouisk, at the confluence 
of a river of thé same nafae with the Berezina.—The 
riger 8. has its source in the same gov. near Sonko- 
vitchi; runs SE; Minsk; and after a course 
of about 105 m., joins the Berezina on the r, bank, 
at the town of the same name. 

*SVUCKUFIAELL, a mountain of Sweden, on 
the Norwegian frontier, between the prefectures of 
Jaemtland and Stora-Kopparberg, and, to the E of 
Lake Faemund, in N lat. 62° 14, E longs 12° 20’. 
It has an alt. of 4,586 Parisian ft. above sea-level. 

SWABIA. See Svasra. 

SWABY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m. WNW 
of Alford. Area 1,160 acres. Pop. in 1851, 474, 

SWACLIFFE, or Swatcuirr, a met in Oxford, 
5m. WSW of Banbury. The parish includes the 
chapelries of Epwell and Shutford.¢ Area 6,270 
acres. Pop, in 1831, 1,962; in 1851, $012. 

SWADLINGCOTE, a hamlet in the p. of Chureh- 
Gresley, Derbyshire, 5 m. SE of Burton-on-Trent. 
Pop. in 1831, 645; in 1851, 1,007. 

WAENTJEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders and dep. of Sleydinge. Pop. 586. 

SWAFFHAM, a parish and market-town in Nor- 
folk, 27 msW of Norwich, and 18 m. NNW of Thet- 
ford. Area of p. 7,550 acres. Pop. in 1881, 8,285; 
in 1851, 3,858. The church is a handsome cruci- 
form structurg, having a nave, aisles, transept, and 
a lofty to%er. It contains somg fine monuments.— 
The town is situated on an eminence, and is regard- 
ed as one of the handsomest in the county. The 
sttzets are wide and well-built; diverging im various 
dire¢tions from a spacious market-place. A heath, 
extending to some thousands of acres on the NW 
side of the town, affords ample scope for horse-rac- 
ing and®coursing. S. is the principal place of elec- 
tion for the W division of the county. 

SWAFFHAM - B@LBECK, a parish’ in Cam 
bridgeshire, 7m. ENE of Cambridge. Area 3,000 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 727; in 1951, 888. 

SWA AM-PRIOR, a parish in Cambridge- 
shire, 5 m. W by N of Newmarket. Area 5,297 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 1,102; in 1851, 1,384. 

SWAFIELD, a parish in Norfolk, 2m. N by E 
of North Walsham. Area 826 acres, 

1851, 181. ¢ 

SWAINSTHORPE, a parish in, Norfolk, 43 m. 8 
by W of Norwich, watered by a branch of the Yare, 
and intersected by the London and Norwich rail- 
wir Area 821 acres. Pop, in 1851, 349, 

WAINSWICK, a parish in Somersetshire, 3 m. 
N oR offBath. Area 845 acres, Pop. 604.. 

SWALE, a river which, rising in the W extrem- 
ity of the north riding of Y , waters the ro- 
mantic tract called Swaledale, ing Richmond 
and Catterick, it enters the vale of York, where it 
receives the small river Wiske, and cgntinues its 
course till it joins the Ure at Myton a few miles 
below bridge, after a gourse of 68 a : 

The former, 






















SWALE and West), two 

Medway, noted for their oystee beds. The former, 
whick is navigable for vessels of 200 tons bu 
tes the of Sheppey from the 

and falls into Whitstable b 
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SWA. 
of Hanau, and bail.%f Dorheim, on the L bank of 


+he Wettu. It is noted for its mineral waters. 
SWALLOW, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4m. E 
N of Caistor, Area 2,790 acres. Pop. in 1851, 215. 


LLOWGLIFFE, a parish in Wilts, 5 m. 
SE of Hindon. Area 1,344 acres. Pop. 273. 
SWALLOWFIELD, a Pines perl in Berks, 
and ly in Wilts, 6m. 5S by E ing. Area 
8,712 acres, Pop. in 1831, 1,106; in 1851, 1,2130 

SWALLOW-HARBOUR, a harbour of the islands 
of Santa Crux, 8. Pacific, on the NE coast of the 
island of that name, in S lat. 11° 45’, E long. 16°. 
—Also a harbour of the strait of Magalhaens, 1}-m. 
to the W of Snowy sound, iy 8 lat. 53° 31’, and W 
long. 72° 37’. It has three islands and a rock at its 
en , but these are rendered easily distinguish- 
able the ramp of kelp by which they are 
covered. Within it has a depth of from 16 to 40 
fathoms, and is well sheltered from all winds. 
Around are steep snowy mountains, destitute appa- 
mee of any ving creature. 

SWALWELL, a township in the p. of Wickham, 
co.-palatine ®f Durham, 34 m. W ty § of Gates- 
head, on the Tyne, in the line of the Carlisle and 
Neweastle railway. It is the seat of extensive 
iron-works, established in 1690, by Sir Ambrose 
Crawley, and where are manufactured all kinds of 
articles, either in cast or wrought iren. Pop. in 
1831, 1,872; in 1851, 1,429. 

SWAN, a river of the Punjab, which has its 
source in a ramification of the Himalaya, in N lat. 
33° 55’, and E long. 73° 10’, flows SW, and falls 
into the Indus, 10 m. below Mukkud. 

SWAN, a township of Vinton co., m the state of 
Ohio, U. 8., 49 m. SE of Columbus, watered by Rac- 
coon river. Pop. in 1850, 1,154. 

SWAN, a creek of New South Wales, in the dis- 
trict of Darling Downs, an affluent of the Corfla- 
mine.—Also a lake in the co. of St. Vincentenear 
St. *s basin, 122 m. from Sydney. 

SWANAGE, or Swaxwicn, a parish and market- 
town in Dorset, 5 m. SE by E of Corfe-castle, on 
the coast of the Isle of Purbeck. ‘Area of p., 3,163 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,882; ™ 1831, 19734; in 1851, 
2,189. The town, which is situated on a small bay 
midway between St. Alban’s head and Poole har- 
bour, consists of one street nearly a mile in length. 
A spacious hotel has recently been erected, and 
there are several commodious loglging-houses, which 
have been frequented for the purpose of sea-bath- 
ing. Many of the inhabitants are employed in 
quarrying freestone for building and paving, im- 
mense quantities of which are annually exported 
from this place. The quarries are contained in the 
high land. which rises abruptly behind the town, 
and stretches bgck for some miles’ in the direction 
of le and Kingston. The district is rich 
in sandstone and in Portland marble, And is _per- 
forated in all directions like a huge catacomb by 
the workings for stone. The bay, which serves as 
a harbour. to the town, affords tolerable anchorage 
for vessels of 300 tons burden, ‘The herring-fishery 
here, and éhe business of bene. tos first esta’ 
lished in 1788, still continue to flouri: 





‘SW, URNEva parish in Bucks, 2 m. E by 
Sof low. Area 2,540 acres. Pop. 64 

- SWAN IS) @ small group of jelets in Bank's 

‘strait, near the ¢ $ ‘an Diemen’s 

an , and E long. 148° 19° 9”. 

‘in the p. of North- 

7 m. W of Kingston- 
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eeweree 


in the line of the Leicester 


by | way. Coal abounds ix? the chapelry, and worked 


to a considerable extent. To facili ee Egucey ab 
a railway has been formed to Co yi rea 
1,450 acres. Pop. in 1881, 549; in 1851, 822.— 
Also a parish in Norfolk, 9 m. NW by N of Nor- 
wich. Area 1,433 acres. Pop. in 1851, 395. : 

SWAN RIVER, a river of South-Western Aus- 
tralia, which has its sources in Granton and Minto 
counties; flows under the name of Avon, in a gen- 
erally NNW direction through York co., to the SW 
corner of Victoria co., where it is joined 
Toodyay; thence bends ‘in a SW direction, cro 
the corner of York co., and enters the co. of 
Perth, where it take® its distincti®e appellation; 
receives the Howick and Ellen-Brook rivers on the 
r., and the Helena on the 1., and expands intg a 
small lake. Issuing thence it runs near g¢uildford, 
and reaching the rich flats around the city of Perth, 
again expands into a considerable lake, named 
Perth-water, and a little below with the accumu- 
lation of the waters of Canning river, it forms an- 
other expansion distinguished as Melville - water. 
After a total course of 180 m., jt ultimately” dis- 
charges itself into the ocean at mantle. The 
chief towns on its banks, besides those already 
named, are York, Toodyay and Guildford. The 8., 
in common with all Australian rivers, is subject to 
sudden and disastrous inundations. It was discov- 
ered in 1696 by Vlaming.—The colony which takes 
its name from this river was founded in 1829, on 
the banks of the Swan and the Canning rivers. It 
is now identified with the colony of Wesrrrn Aus- 
TRALIA, See that article under the general head of 
Avsrratta. Wool is the great staple of the dis- 
trict. The other chief articles of export are horses 
and Kangaroo-skin leather. ‘The vine and olive 
are successfully cultivated; and the forests supply 
timber in abundance. 

SWAN - RIVER, a district of British North 
America, to the E of Winipigoos and Manitoba 
lakes, and intersected by a river of the same name, 
which issues from Ettowemahmee lake, sweeps in a 
W direction, expands into Swan lake, about 15 m. 
in length, and after a total course of about 240 m., 
throws itself into Lake Winipigoos. An establish- 
ment has been formed by the British North West 
company, near the junction of the river and lake. 

SWAN-RIVER, or Arruunr’s Ferry, a settle- 
ment in Renton co., in the Minnesota Territory, 107 
m. NNW of St. Paul. It contained in 185@ about 
810 families. 

SWANSCOMBE, « parish in Kent, 4 m. E of 
Dartford. Area 2,593 acres. Pop, in 1851, 1,763. 

SWANSEA, a town of Van Diemen’s Land, in 
the co. of Glamorgan, on Oyster bay, 74 m. from 
Hobart Town. 

SWANSEA, br Aner-Tawey, a pari ih, parl. bor- 
ough, and sea-port, in the hund. of Swansea, co. of 
Glamorgan, South Wales, 28 m. WSW of Merthyr- 
"Pydvil, on the W bank of the river Tawey, which 
falls igto the British channel at Swansea- 
> mon line of the South Wales railway. 
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iving town, which is finely situated the 
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cu seg gh receive their cargoes at the 
wharf along its banks, On the W pier are a 
watcbhouse and li use, with a terrace which 
commands a rich view of the bay, the town, and the 
ing country. Further improvements on the 
harbour, 
docks, with nume 


an extensive nature, comprehendin, 
-_ shipping wharfs, an 
a of water sufficient f6r the accommodation of 


” vessels of the largest class, were latterly projected ; 


and, in 1841, a company was formed for the purpose 
of ing out these improvements; and also for 
the establishment of a railfvay communication be- 
tween Swansea and Lloughor, The principal busi- 
néss carried on is the smflting of copper; the ore 
of which is brought hither from Cornwall and Ire- 
land, and eve from Cuba end Chili. See article 
Guamorcan. The works are ranged, at 
small intervals, along the banks of the river,— 
8 on the } bank, and 5 on the r. There are also 
several extensive iron-foundries, two very exten- 
sive potteries, rope-walks, breweries, and tanne- 
ries, The trade of the port is very considerable, 
Ship-building is carried on; and coal, stone-coal, 
por culm, iron-ore, limestone, clay, rotten-stone, 
tin-fiates, bitumipous. coal, and culm, and timber, 
t to 8, for its own consumption, or for 
A recent 
statistical writer gives the following ils of the 
rise and progress of the trade of this place: “ Three 
great advantages, united in S., seemed to point to 
this place as the locality best fitted for copper-works 
on the Welsh coast. First, it. offered a cheap and 
abundant supply of coal raised ms ex at the wa- 
ter’s edge; secondly, it possessed a sheltered and 
secure roadstead for vessels; lastly, it had the ad- 
vantage .of proximity to the mines of Cornwall, 
which lessened the expense of carriage to and fro. 
Eventually these circumstances secured for this 
x places for the es- 
tablishment of copper-worl’s. The effect produced 
by this location of the copper trade was equall 
and beneficial. From cain an insignifl - 
cant town, lying between verdant hills, near the 
mouth of the river, with only two prominent objects 
'tline—a massive church tower, and 
a only small trade 
in coal, carried on by smacks and sloops, with the 


opposite coast —§. enlarged tenfold. Extensive 
piers were built, enclosing a capacious harbour; 
sles ues, and other vessels of cory burden, 
on tf alpalaer elt pe lille ape 
ver; us quays an 0 

ware! were antennal which became 

the scene ive enterprise and thriving business. 


of 
Instead of the long trains of mules, laden with s 
be ey amare ee ica ae 
men ong the 
of the adjacent sebctatan satin tote char 
at the water's ede, canals were 


S., in 1768, were 694; in 1830, 2,277; in 1845, 
4,569; in 1851, 4,418. The forsiy 
has chiefly arisen since 1827, when first cargo 
of foreign copper was brought here, has advanced 
very rapidly. The number of ghips trading to 
foreign ports in 1814 was only 4; in 4834 it was 
46; in 1840, ; in 1844 it amounted, inwards, to 
168, and outw: to 437, with cargoes. In 1847 not 
lees than 158 foreign vessels of an aggrega' 
den of 38,967 tons, with cargoes, and 148 vessels of 
15,296 tons, in ballast, entered 8. The duties paid 
at,the custom-house in 1881 were £4,767; in 
'y exceeded £70,000, The following were the 
returns of the shipping trade for 1849. 0) Foreign 
trade, Number of vessels entered inwards with car- 
goes, 205, bringing 48,000 tons ; outwards, with 


s 


cargoes, 4388, ing 50,000 tons. Inwards, with 
t, 112; tonnage,’ 9,000; outwards, with bal- 
last, 16; tonnage, 3,600. (2.) Coasting trade, Namber 


of vessels en inwards with use po 4,000, bring- 
ing 263,000 tons; vessels outwards€with 4 
6,000, taking 355,000 tons, In addition to the above 
about 100 vessels arrived in ballast, amd about 200 
cleared out in ballast. Out of 205 vessels entering 
inwards from foreign parts, 18 of 600 tous burden 
each, brought copper ore and wool from Australia.— 
The principal trade of 8, is of course in copper ores, 
with 8. America, Cuba, and Australia, in foreign 
parts, and with Cornwall and Ireland for home- 
raised ores. But this port also enjoys no inconsi- 
derable tra&e in coal. ere were shi of coals, 
culm, and cinders in 1838, 476,265 tons, in 1848, 
434,485 tons.—The par]. boundaries of 8. include 
the town andgfranchise of Swansea, with the Hamlet 
of St. Thomas, the parish of S¢. John, of the 
hamlet of Lower-Clase, in the parish of Liangefe- 
lach, and parts of the hamlets of Higher and Lower 
Litnsamlet. The income of the incorposation in 
184Q-was £3,460. Under the reform act Swansea, 
in conjunction with Neath, Lloughor, Aberavon, 
and Kepfig, returns one member to ‘liament. 
Pop. of . borough 81,461. The number of elec- 
tors registered in’ 1837 was 1,354. §. is a polling- 
place at the gounty eléctions, 

SWANSEY, or Swanzey, a township of Bristol 
co., in the state of Massach , U. 8., 48 m. 8 by 
W of Boston, indented on the 8 by an arm of Mount 
Hope bay. Pop. in 1840, 1,484; in 1850, 1,554:— 
Also a township of Sheshire co., in the state of New 
Hampshire, 58 m. SW of Concord. It is watered 
by Aishuelot river, and has a considerably diversi- 
fied surface. Pop. in 1840% 1,755; in 1850, 2,106. 
The vi is on the Connecticut giver rai 

SWA IN, a township of Franklin co., in the 
state of Vermont, U. §., 71 m. NW of Montpellier, 
bounded on the’W by Lake Champlain, and wa- 
tered by Mississque river, and intersected by the 
Vermont Central railroad. Pop. in 1840, 2,812; in 


1850, 2,824. 

SWANTON-ABBOT, a parish in N 12m. 
ne os pce soe Area 2,130 acres. . in 
183 P gte in 1851¢ 538. 


m. NE by N of East Dereham, watered 
sum, oe lg acres. Pop. in 1851 ¢ 
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N-MORLEY, a parish in &orfolk, 34 
rf the Went 
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SWARKESTON¢a parish in Derby, 5 m. SE of | lery had to be 
Derby, on the N ‘ney rr ‘the Trent, and sia by ra ee hero ener tyee ae niece carried 


the Grand Trifnk canal. Area 948 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 308; in 1851, 289. ; 

Sy ARLANT, a township in the p. of Felton, 
Northumber' 8 m. 8 by W of Alnwick, and N of 
the river yer Pop. in 1851, A , 

SWARRATON, a parith in Hants, 3 m. NW by 
N of New Alresford. Area 743 acres. Pop.in 
1831, 120; in 1851, 93. 

SWART-AU, or Swarra-av, a river of Sweden, 
in the gpasresocs of Linkoeping, which issues from 
the NW extremity of Lake Sommen; runs ; 
and, after a sinuous courseof about 45 m.,-enters 
Lake Roxen, » 

SWARTEGAT, a: commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of Nazareth.» Pop. 
877,—Also a com. in the proy. of W. Flanders, aud 
dep, of Oosteamp. Pop. 188. 

WATARA, a township of Lebanon co., in the 
state of Penrpylvania, U. S., 9 m. N of Lancaster. 
It is hilly in the N and S, and is drained by a river 
of the samegame, an affluent of the Susquehanna. 

SWATON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m. ENE of 
Folkingham. Area 8,670 acres. Pop. in 1851,'301. 

SWATTERAGH, or Swarraen, a village in the 

. of Maghera, co. Londondérry, 44 m. § of Kilrea. 

‘op. in 1831, 214; in 1851,222. . r 

WAVESEY, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 34 m. 
SE by E of St. Ives. Area 8,891 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,115; in 1851, 1,885. ° 

SWAYFIELD, a parish in Lincolnshire, 94 m. 
SE by § of Grantham. Area 1,300 acres. Pop. in 
18319260; in 1851, 383. ae 

SWEABORG, og Sveanona, an impottarit Rus- 
sian fortress, in the gulf of Finland, $8 m. SE of Hel- 
singfors, from the quays of which, says Dr. Milner, 
its granite ramparts may be seen, with the roof# of 
the buildings it contains, consisting of barmcks, 
magazines, prisons, and a limited number of private 
houses, . It completely commands the seaward pas- 
sage to the city, or the narrow Gustaf-sdund, the 
only channel which has water deep enough for large 
| vessels. The fortifications extend ovgr six islands, 
or rather rocks, Langtrn, Lilla-Swarti, Vester- 
Swarté, Oster Sw&rté, Vargin, and Gustafsviird. 
The last five are connected by bridges, and occupy 
a space of about 1,200 by 650 yds. Vargin is con- 
sidered she citadel, and “is somgwhat central. The 
only practicable ge between the islands lies 
between Treksholm and Gustafsvard. All these 
islands bristle with caifon, and are grim with ram- 
parts. The woxgs, which are of granite, and are as 
massive as the foundations upon which they are 
built, being for the most part constructions out of the 
solid rock, are gaid to mount 810 ‘cannon, to have 
casemates for from 6,000 to 7,000 small arms, and 
barrack-room for a garrison of 12,000 nfen. Count 
Ehrenswerd, field-marshal of Sweden, superintended 
the construction of the first fortress, the citadel of 
Vargin, n in 1747 and finished in 1758, during 
the reign of Adolphus Frederica The surrender of 
8. to the Russians ih the year 1808 is one of the mos 


extraordinary events in mili “coat ame 
hose courage ad b tested eon the 20th Oct., the Norwegian diet, bya majority 
ee soe! od pe any Taiionios ot voices to 5, adopted the #llowing resolution: 
ed | “Norway shall as an integral state be united to S. 
under one king, with the preserva’ 2 Raat. 
tution, subject to such necessary al ions as the 
welfare of the country may require, having at the 
came time regard to 8 Avert tor hose alter- 
the convention of Mogs are to be od siderec 


on, the number of artiMery never exceeded 46 pieces 
of cannon, of which 16 were mortars.. The Rus- 
sians kept the place in a continued state of alarm, 
by constant attacks, during the whole of March and 
part of gets and the morale of the officers and @ 
men, on the —— the besiegers, began to dete-_ 
riorate.. At length, on the 5th of April, Count 

Cronstedt, the Swedish commander, agreed to an 
armistice, and a convention was agreed be- 
tween him and De Suclttelen, the Russian chief en- 
gineer, that the truce should be continued until the 
8d of May, and that if b} that time the fortress were 
not effectually relieved by the arrival of at least 
five ships of the line,sit should be gpa up-to the 
Russians, The relief never arrived, and the Rus- 
sian general took possession of the place. At ghe 
time of its capture it contained 58 piecgs of brass 
ordnance, 1,975 iron 8, 9,535 cannon cartridges, 
3,000 barrels of powder, 10,000 cartridges, 340 pro- 
jectiles, nearly 9,000 stand of arms, with other wea- 
pons, 2 frigates, 6 xebees, a brig, 6 yaclits of war, 
25 gun-boats, 51. others, called yawls, 51 bargues, 
sloops, &c., 19'transports, an immgnse depot of aval 
stores, and considerable magazines. It may be as- 
sumed that in the forty-six years since 8. was taken, 
the fortifications have been greatly improved; but 
the resources of besieging armies have improved in 
the same ratio. See Hersinerors, ‘ 





SWEDEN AND NORWAY (Kinepom or), 


A state.of Northern Europe, comprising that great 
sémicircular continent which stretches from Ca 
North, the extreme point of the European conti- 
nent, into the Baltic, and is united to Russia 6n the 
NE, but which formed until recent times two dis- 
tinct. kingdoms,—the mm and larger country 
called Sweden, the western, Norway. Both these 
kingdoms continued independent of each other from 
the dissolution of the treaty of Calmar: Norway 
being united to the crown of Denmark, and'S. form- 
ing an independent kingdom. United in 1814 un- 
der one ruler, they remain distinct kingdoms in as 
far as regards their political constitution and admin- 
istration: the law which binds the Swede gown 
not the Norwegian, and it being possible, - 
cally speaking, for either country to go to war 
without implicating the other in the contest. Since 
its incorporation with S., Norway has attained a 
position which it had never enjoyed when 
to the crown of Denmark. By the fifth article of 
the treaty of Kiel, the king of 8. bound himself in 
the most solemn manner to cause the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Norway and its d cies to en- 
joy in future all the os ises, rights, and 
privileges as they had hi 0 
part, the king of 8. renounced, in behalf of the king 
of Denmark, all rights and claims to the dukedom 
of Swedish Pomerania and the principality of the 
igland of Rugen. The Norwegians did not at first 
ly consent to be handed over to S. A war 
ensued. It was not till November 1814, that the 
fiRal junction of Norway with S. was completed. 
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as soon as‘ this has been done, the diet will so- | IL Nonrzaxp. * 
elect and acknowledge the king of 8., his Ma- olay + } Gorteborg 7,649 
Charles XIII., as the constitutional king of | © Jamptland ’ : Jamptland, . 19,618 
spe. siamese ear meme ete ile ore: = al em lee 

the 4th November 1814, entire unan! .' We a, 

therefore describe these kingdoms as meee: arti- Angemppniand, Wet Aenea a: ae 
cles, under the respective heads of Norway and . « Total, 171,015 


Swepen. 

The united kingdom of 8. and Norway possess, 
next to Russia, the test superficial extent of ter- 
ritory among the kingdoms of Europe. The total 
superficies of the two countries is estimated by Has- 
sel at 323,360 sq. m; of gvhich 172,189 belong to 
Sweden, and 151,171 to Norway. Ungeweiter es- 
timated the united area at 13,770 German sq. m. ; 


and Hagelsteifie’s map, conftructed in 1820, gives 
294,000 English sq. m. to8. Swedish geographers as- 
sign 2778'89 Swedish sq. m. to Norway, 3868 Swedish 


sq. m. to Sweden; making a total of 6641°89 Swedish, 
or 293,447 English sq. m. But the pop. of these 
regions bears only a small proportion to their ex- 
tent. It was reckoned by Balbi, in 1826, at 3,866,000, 
of whom only about 2,790,000 belonged to 8., and 
1,07g,000 to Norway; the pop. of S., in 1850, was 
8,482,541; that of Norway, in 1845, 1,328,471. 
Thongh in the southern provs. of 8. the number of 

rsons to the sq. m. is about 100, and in the mid- 

le provs. nearly 40; the extreme northern give 
only 14,.and the whole of §. little more than 18 
persons per sq. m.; whilst Norway exhibits an 
almost doubly greater disproportion of pop. 


SWEDEN, or as it is called in the language of 
the country, Swextcr, or Swea Rixs, ‘the land of 
the Swiar, or ‘Sweones,’ is situated entirely with- 
in the cold zone of Northern Europe. It is bounded 
on the N and NE by Russia; on the E by the gulf 
of Bothnia; on the SE and § by the Baltic; on the 
SW by the Sound, the Cagtegat, and the German 
ocean; and on the W by Norway, from which it is 
separated by an extensive range of mountains. On 
the Russian side, 8. is protected from sudden in- 
vasion by extensive and almost pathless wilds; and 


its iron-bound coasts are in few poms accessible 
to invading fleets. Its greatest length, from the 
frontiers of Lapland, on the NE, to Schonen, on 


the SW, is about 1,200 m.; its greatest breadth, 
since the loss of Finland, 350 m. ; its average breadth 
is about 190 m.—The modern subdivision of S. into 
24 laens, is noticed in a subsequent paragragh of 
this article; but the following table of the old and 
moderedivisions, as existing in 1820, with the area 
of the latter, giren by Hassel, will be found useful 
in the perusal of nearly all works entering into geo- 
graphical details regarding 8. : 

New divisions. 


Old divisions. Area. 





"Physical featwres.] From the coast of the North 
sea to the Wener and Hielmar lakes, and even to 
the Bothnian gulf, Scandinavia presents an inclined 

ene, whose summit is terminated by the ad 
Nocweigias ‘chain, which runs nearly parallel with 


‘the coast, at the distance of from 30 to 40 m. from 


Cape Lindenas, to the confines of Lapland, From 
this ridge—of an ¢levation from 6,000 to 8,000 ft.— 
the slope is constantly towards the SSW and the 
SE. A great part of this slope presents planes of 
various elevation, ee rather by yee: 9d 
than by chains. Heddemark in Norway, and Jiimt- 


land in §., are levels of the elevatitn of 8,000 ft. 
Between these two lofty plains rans a of the 
t Scandinavian chain, which, risif to 5,000 or 


6,000 ft., divides Norway from §., and the old Swedish 
rov. of Dalecarlia from that of Wermeland. In the 
this chain receives the appellation of the Seve 
mountains; in the N it is known by the name of the 
Kiolen or Kolen. ‘The great lakes of Gottland oc- 
cupy basins, at the termination of the chains. 8. is 
intersected with numerous marshes, hills, and lakes; 
and beyond the 60th parallel appear vast tracts of 
wild and uninhabited land, approximating as we 
proceed northwards to the sterility and b as- 
pect of the pé&ar districts. Nature in various places 
of this country presents the wiidest and most sub- 
lime features; but in general the scenery is remark- 
ably uniform. The coasts surrounding the Both- 
ni If and the Baltic are bold and rufged, in- 
denttd with numerous bays, and stretching out into 
imposing promontories ; while the sea itself is filled 
with inngimerable islands, and rocks or skares, which 
serve as a natural bulwark to the coasts. The 
shores of Christianstadt, Malmé, and Halland are 
indeed destit€te of thése skares, but are nevertheless 
high and well-protected. 8. isgin general, a level 
country; but its flattest tracts derive an interest 
peculiar to themselves, from the remains of physical 
revolutions, thus noticed by Mr. Laing :—' The 
most remarkable feture in this tract of cSuntry is 
y immense number -! oe blocks or ne oe 
of granite, gneiss, and other primary rocks whic 
cover the surface. The whole are Ae Denmark, 
and Lower Germany, are strewe@ over with these 
erratic blocks, as they are termed by German 
logists, and it is difficult to conceive where the: 
have come from, or how they have Imen tran . 
Those to {he north of the Wener are rounded or 
rolled, and ‘appear to have been exposed to much 
friction: but it strikes me those between the Wener 
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port Br are not, as more to the north, scattered 
Frdino nately over the surface, and so profusely 
that scarcely an acre of land in one sheet is without 
one or more heaps of them, Here they are collected 
‘in long spits o gues, resting 


upon ny} 
which are tmnite free of and unconnected with them, 


for the land does not shapg into vallgys and depres- | that 
4, borate 


sions, nor the waters run ig to these eleva- 
tions — it. They are upon the face of the co&n- 
try, like gravel upon a table, which a child has 
swept into long rows and islands. They seldom 
exceed in elevation 30. or 40 ft. above the level, of 
the d on which they rest; but the roads must 
wind round them as if they were mountains, it being 
po to cross them. They are a very singular 
and inéxplicable feature of country. They are evi- 
dently very little if at all rolled, or water-worn in 
these long banks. The corners and edges of by 
far the greater part of the huge masses of single 
stones, are sharp and rounded. I could make out 
no tendency ® any one direction in these accumu- 
lations; but Swedish geologists consider that they 
run NW adhd SE generally. They form many 
islands in the lakes, as well as heaps on the plains.” 
pias. — The physical geography of Swedish 

pland is noticed in the article Lartanp. Pro- 
fessor Nilsson states that while the southern part of 
§. is undergoing a gradual depression, the northern 
is attaining as gradual an elevation. This is proved 
by the discovery in the one, of the fossil remains of 
gigantic and extinct species of animals, together 
with yemains of the human species, and weapons 
pa the earliest inhabitants, at depths varying 
front 15 to 20 ft. below the sea-lewel;,and in the 
other, of shells anwl remains of marine animals, at 
elevations varying from 30 to 40 ft. above that level. 
The views of our own geologist, Mr. Lyell, on this 
subject®are noticed in the following paragrap® of 

. 


this article. 

Seas and coasts.| Sweden is washed by two seas, 
—the German ocean and the Baltic. e former 
on the SW, forms between Zealand and Halland the 


large stormy bay called the Cattegat, and is connected 
with the Baltic by the Sour, in whieh lie several 
islands belonging to Sweden. See articles Carrecar 
and Sounp. The Baltic, besides a number of skares, 
contains the two Swedish islands of Gothland and 
Oeland, and forms in the NW the gulf of Bothnia, 
at the @ntrance of which lies tke group of the Aland 


. islands, See articles Bornnia ag or), and Fiy- 


long been imagined that 

, and even the whole North- 
—— sinking: in 1834, 
Mr, Lyell investigated this subject. On his way to 
Sweden, he examined the eastern shores of the 
Danish islandy of Moén and Sieland, but neither 
there nor in Scania could he discover ow indication 
of a recent rising of the land; nor w: there any 
giving support to such a supposition. The 

eG he visited, where any elevation of land 
; suspected, was Calmar, the fortress ‘of 


which, built, in 1030, appearedto have had its foun- 
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sea, from the presence of shells 
common on the shores of the Baltic, 


as the Glauca maritima and the Triglochin mariti- 
mus, which naturally inhabit ‘salt 


Upsala; a fact that corroborates the su 
the whole of Lake Maelar and the ning 
low lands have, at no very remote period of hi 
been covered with salt water. Mr. Lyell 
hg meee which had. om different 
mes m cut artificially in dicular rocks 
washed by the sea in estlous pltaes icularly 
near Oregrund, Gefle, Lofgrund, and Edskosund; all 
of which concur in showing that the level of the sea, 
when compared with the land, has very sensibly #ank. 
A similar conclusion Was deduced fi$m the observa- 
tions made by the author on the opposite or western 
me of oe 5m and Gottenbyrg, 
and especially from the indications presested by the 
islands of Orust, Gulholmen, and Alecewmaldt A 
general result of Mr. Lyell’s investigations is favour- 
able to the h esis of a general rise of the land, 
every tract having in its turn been first a shoal in 
the sea; and then; for a time, a portion of the ghore. 
The rate of elevation, however, appears to be very 
different in different. places; no trace of such a 
change is found in the south of Scania. In those 
places where its amount was ascéettained with great- 
est accuracy, itvappears to be about 3 ft. in a cen- 
See article Baume. 
ivers and Lakes.| None of the Swedish rivers 
have an extensive course. They all run to the 8 
or E from the Lapland and Norwegian mountains. 
Some of them, rising from 
siderable magnitude; but their navigation is im- 
peded by the number of cataracts which distinguish 
the river-courses in this country. The largest 
stream seems to be that of the Tornea, which is now 
the boundary on the sigs of Russia, and is upwards 
of 1 m. wide at its mouth. The Lula falls into the 
NW end of the same gulf, after a course of 250 m. 
from W to E. There is a fall in this river whichis 
the oo in Europe, being an uninterrupted per- 
pendicular descent of 40 ft., ata spot where the 
stream is abovea4m. broad. The Kalix, Piteii, 
and Umeii rivers, discharge themselves into the W 
sidg of the same gulf. The most considerable 
streams in Sweden Proper, are those which flow 
from lakes, and which are called in the native lan- 
guage elbs or elvs. Of these the largest are the 
Géta, the Angermanna, and the Dal. The latter 
stream is the most important rivet of 8., cqgsisting 
of two conjunct streams, the tern and the 
Western , which rise in the Norwegian Alps, 
give name to the old province of Dalarn or Dalecar- 
lia, and fall into the Bothnian gulf, 10 m. to the SE 
of Gefle, after a co of 260 m. The Angermanna, 
like all the principal rivers on the E side of the 
of Bothnia, ran’ én the mountainous barrier w 
divides Scandinavia into two parts, and 
from 8. It flows — Lapmark, and 
m the numerous 


i 


Norwa: 


Forsell » 
ighth of the total area of the kin . The 
is the Wener or Wenasn, which is 
long, by 60 m. of medial breadth. It 
surrounded with forests and 
te, and lies 147 ft. above the level of Cassa 
Te is navigable, contains many islands, and ves 
24 rivers, the chief of which is the%éta, which has 
been made navigable canal ex. 


in length the Wener. It is of great depth, but 


t lakes, are of con- - 
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inferior bréadth, nowhere exceeding 25 m. — It also | self appears checked by the cod,  Linneus enume- 
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has several receives about 40 small 
streams. Its only outlet is the Motala. Its eleva- 
tion above the neighbouring waters of the Baltic 
has been estimated at 292 ft.—The Miilaris 60 m. 
in length, by 18 m. in breadth, and contains a count- 
less number of picturesque islands. Its fine scenery 
is almost equal to that of Locarno in Italy. Stock- 
holm is situated where this lake joins the sea. It 
is united with the Hielmar—a lake of 180 sq. m. in 
area—by the canal of Arboga, ed during the lat- 
ter end of last cent., with the by the canal of 
Stromsholm, and with the Baltic by the canal of 
Sodertelge. The most considerable lake in the N 
of Sweden, is that of Stor, in Jiimtland. The lakes 
of Lapland ar very numercis, and many of them 
of great extent and elevation. They are generally 
distinguished by their romantic scenery. For in- 
ternal communication Sweden has remarkable facil- 
ities in her four t lakes, together with many 
lesser ones, all navigable, as well as her rivers and 
numerous canals. Of these the canal of Gotha, 
undertaken to unite the Baltic with the North sea, 
by means of the lakes in the interior, is the most 
pé.tant. See article Gorma. 


Climate] In a country stretching from the parallel 56° 20’ to 
near 70° N lat., and so diversified in surface, the climate is 
neesssarily various but is be the whole healthy, In the 8 it 
differs but little from that of Scotland, In Gottland, as in the W 
parts of Scotland, the western gales, loaded with vapour from 
the Atlsntic, frequently deluge the whole country; but in Swe- 
den Proper these are less went, from the greater prevalence of 
E winds, Spring is a rapid and constant alternation of rain, 
snow, and frost; and of late years this season has been observed 
to be much more intemperate than usual. The summer is short, 
but dry and pleasant, the heat seldom exceeding 17° or 18° R. 
Autamn is the finest season. In winter the Bothnian gulf is 
frozen from November to March; and travellers can cross over 
from Finland, by way ofthe islands of Aland, upon the ice. The 
E coast has a milder tem than the western; but the 
‘Warmest and most pleasant climate is that of Schonen. The cli- 
mate of Lapland is singular, especially as it affects vegetation. 


5 


There the temp. of the air is reg’ “ated more by the elevation 
above the level of the sea, and distance from the gulf of Bothnia, 
than by the mere circumstance of latitude; but in the maritime 


in some ered valleys, is almost 
=e 
Vegetable ki .| Fruits are Ly no means 
lentiful in §. ; ml, Gefle, no fruit-trees appear. 
‘arther north, the beech disappears, oake become 
scaree, and firs, pines, junipers, and birches, are“the 
only trees which endure the cold. Even these at a 
higher it pecenat stunted ; pray tard birch, ‘ae 
hardiest sappears in the Alpine region 
a little ilo the line of sa miles ie g 
however, by no means deficient in forests; 
excels Norway in the ee: number, and size 
of leafy trees, i ly in 
8, where are vast forests of oak, beech, elm, and 
pom icp aad Lene incl: emai 
mon pines. es, pears, 
and are only found in Sloren, The com- 
'y low situation of the whole tract to the § 


m 


_ and E of the Wener lake, when contrasted with the 


a trees, botany of an 
pr Bare Gran Brg vomeg nes th 


barley, 


of Norway, is the cause of this rior 
pf ed leafy. The 
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ermeland, and the 


rates 1,400 species of organized beings in 8. The 
horses, like those of Norway, are generally small, 
but.spirited; those of Angermannland possess most 
symmetry of limb and form. Thé sheep have pret- 
—_ wool, but the attempts’ to the 
b have not succeeded. ‘Towards the 63d paral- 
lel, sheep disappear, and their place is supplied by 
~ ne, Pe in = rele lat sta, pow oad 
sides bears, foxes, lynxes, 4 gS. 
The rein-deer cauibaned the wealth of the Lapland- 
ers. The increase of wolves throughout Sweden 
and Finland of late , is one of the most remark- 
able events in the histery of the country. The blue- 
throated warbler, or Motacilla Svecica, is said to sur- 
pass the nightingale in the variety, harmony, and 
sweetness of its modulations and cadences. The 
tarmigan is abundant in the northern districts. 
faves species of wild fowl which haunt the lakes 
are said to be peculiar to 8. The insect kingdom 
is numerous. es are found in the pouth districts. 
The plague of the northern districts is the swarms 
of flies and gadflies, which torment mia and beast. 
The Apollo butterfly is common in the neighbour- 
hood of Upsala. 


Minerals.) 8. may be pronounced the parent-country of mo- 
dern mineralogy, having produced a number of illustrious names 
in that science; a8 Bergman, Cronstedt, Wallerius, Betzelius, 
and others. First in dignity, though not in profit, are the gold 
mines of Adelfors, in Smaaland ; but these mines are now nearly 
exhausted, the little they produce scarcely covering the expense, 
Gold also occasionally presents itself in beds of hornblende, in the 
mine of Basna in the vicinity of Ryddarhytte. Native gold is 
also found at Swappavara, in Tornea Lapmark, Silver mines 
exist in several quarters; but the quantity of this metal ‘ished 
by S. is inferior te that produced by Norway. The 4 silver-mines 
of S., namely that of Gustavus IIL, an¢ of Loefd in the laen of 
Stora-Kopparsberg, and of Hellefons and Guldsmid-fiytte in 
Verebro, produced in 1846 silver to the value of £155,770. It is 
for her mines of copper and iron that 8. is chiefly famed. At 
one .imep8. supplied almost the whole world with :ron; but 
English iron, though of inferior quality, is now more universally 
used. The superiority of the Swedish iron arises from its being 
prepared with charcoal in place of coal, as well as from the natu- 
ral quality of the ore, which is a pure protoxide, so nearly in the 
metallic stute as to heey magnetic with polarity, The 

of the Sh steel is manufactured from it. The 


Britain, and known by the name of Oreyrund iron, because ex- 
era toe ee junction of the Bothnian 
gulf and the Baltic sea. ¢ gangart of the ore is a rich calcare- 
ous earth, containing very little sulphur, and yielding from 30 to 
80, and even 90 per cent. In Wermeland and i. are nu- 


merous other iron mines; and the noted mountain of rrebee, - 


Smaaland, is one entire mass of rich tron ore, and has 
worked for upwards of 200 years back. The 
iron mines is 586, of which 361 are situated in the central part of 
the kingdom. The chief copper-mines are “hose of Famiuy in 
Dalarn or Dalecarlia: see that article. That of Fahlun is pro- 
bably the most ancient mine in Europe, ha been worked up- 
wards of a thousand years. The mines of 





Animal kingde—.) ology presents no- 
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even supplies corn fer exportation. ‘This beneficial | brandy, and 8 skillings the homeystfis, wil 
pote begn chiefly effected by the distribution | duce wee less than 1 700,000 rix poet nu 
fnto farms, in 1803, of tracts of crown- | year, instead of 650,008 as at present. It is to be 
land previously lying waste. extent of mea- | hoped that this plan will be tried, and that the Swe- 
dow-lands indiestes the relative extent of pasture- | dish peasant will no regard the still as the 
farming to*ti’ The surface covered with grain | necessary appendage to his farm. ‘ 
of different kinds, is estimated at 1,832,000 tunlands,| Manufacturi: .} Iron is the a Ad 
[a measure about one-sixtl greater the arpent | mineral of S., and constitutes the chief branch 
in the weiner of Paris,| and that of meadows, grots- | manufactures. The kingdom of 8. is divided into 
lands, and o 1s once or twice as great as | 9 mining jurisdictions, exclusive of Fahlun and Sala, 


er crops, 
the corn-fields, according to the different provinces. 
From 1812 to 1830, the pop. increased 18 per aes 
and during the same period the increase in the 
aga of corn produced amounted to 42 per cent. 
t is estimated in §., that. 24 tons of grain are re- 
uired *for the annual subsistence of each indivi- 
ual ; eemedve entire produce at 6,600,000 tons for 
3,500,000 inhabitants co would be a very consi- 
derable deficiency, which, however, is more 
compensated for by the crop of potatoes, amounting to 
8,400,000. tom. Rents and —- except in the 
richer provinces, are usally paid in kind. The en- 
tire soil of ®. is divided into 65,265 hemmans, each 
containing about 19 sq.m. Of these 50,000 belong 
to private individuals; 4,045 are assigned for the 
support of the army; 359 for the crown and Payy 
ig $74 for the academies and universities, and 
7 for hospitals, and different public establishments. 
According to M. Daumont the entire number of 
animals connected with agricultural purposes in S. 
is 4,720,000; of which there are 400400 horses, 
1,900,000 horned cattle, 1,350,000 sheep, 600,000 
igs, and 170,000 goats. The southern ‘provinces 
aveé’as many as 243 horses for every J,000 inha- 
bitants; Nordland liminishes to 90; Bothnia to 30 ; 
while in Lapland the breed becomes extinct, and 
their place is supplied by the reindeer, which, with 
their dogs, constitute the only domestic anima® of 
those regions. With respect to horned cattle, the 
average in 8. is 680 for every 1,000 inhabitants; in 
France it is not more than 213. The wogdlands of 
§., extending over 96,000 sq. m., are little better 
than a desert waste; planting or economy of tim- 
ber are never thought of; im the mere accessible 
forests, the trees are now small and thinly scattered ; 
while the timber*from the northern provinces is 
rendered quite valueless by the difficulty and ex- 
pense of carriage. olm and the other towns 
of S. ave so inadequately supplied with wood for 
fuel, that it has been daseoat requisite to prohibit 
its exportation. The following table exhibits the 
extent of the wood of the chief countries in 
Europe in relatien to their total areas, according to 
Forsell’s estimate : 


jen has of its entire extent 0°91 covered with wood, 
0 


(the Mainland), 02 
Danish islands, tie Os? 
England, la. * 0-048 ® 

Scotland, 0-05 

_ France, ‘a aia? = 

~ Rhenish Prussia, ‘ aa 
Bohemia, ee Ae 0-28 a 
Prussia and Bohemia, though more densely peopled 
export timber ee considerable amount. 


works, 
corn-brandy | refineries, snuff, and 


which form particular jurisdictions themselves. 
These jurisdictions are governed in all matters ap- 
pertaining to mirfes by,one or more , Or 
what we would call justices-of-the-mines. About 
the year 1683, the quantity of iron forged in-S., in 
one year, amounted % 9,690 tons,4n 1695, it was 
29,760 tons; within the last cent., an” increase has 
taken place in the production of Swedish iron ; gbut 
not in proportion to the general develppment of 
commerce and industry throughout Europe. The 
annual production of iron amounted between the 
years 
1751—1760 to 
1761=1770 
1771—1780 
1781—1790 
1791—1800 
1801—1810 
1811—1820 359,591 
1821—1836 399,121 
The production of some years, however, consi- 
derably exceeds these averages: thus, in 1802, it 
was 509,828; in 1815, it amounted to 507,596; and 
in 1831 to 463,501 Swedish pounds, of which 7} 
make an English ton. The Swedish government 
has recently conceded to Messrs. Rosenborg and 
Malam of Hull, civil engineers, the grant in per- 
petuity of a railroad from the famous Gellivaara 
ren mines, in Lapland to the port of Tonnefors 
onthe Baltic. The djstance is about 100 m. A 
company is now forming in England and Sweden to 
carry out the undertaking, for which £450,000 is 
required.—Tar is another important article of man- 
ufacture in this kingdom. It is generally made 
from the he silvestris. Such trees as are stunted, 
or from situation not adapted for the saw-mill, are 
eled of the bark a fathom or two up the stem. 
is is done by degrees, so that the tree should not 
decay and dry up at once, but for five or six years 
should remain in a vegetating state, alive but not 
growing. The sap thus checked makes the wood 
richer in tar; and at the end of six years the tree is 
cut down, and is found converted almost gntirely 
into the substance from which tar ig distilled. The 
roots, rotten stubs, and scorched trunks of the trees 
felled for clearing land, are all used for making tar. 
In the burning or distilling, the state of the wea- 
ther, rain or wind, in packing the kiln, will make a 
difference of 15 or 20 per cent., in the produce of 
tar. The labotr of transporting the tar out of the 
forest to the river-side is very os The 
peccoriie *hca are always vei ick and strong, 
muse on the way to market they have often to be 
committed to stream to carry them down the 
rapids and water-falls,—After iron and tar, the other 
ufactures of 8. are almost too inconsiderable to ® 


328,766 Swedish pounds. 
330,850 


352,751 
409,519 


383,346 
353,524 
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a favtnes alum = to the har-— 
bolirs in the e Baltic ; pottery, glass- 
 silk-works, woollen ‘sugar. 
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tobacco-works, & 
cient to meet the home-consumption. ~ 
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‘workpeople; master tradesmen in th pee = Be 1,659, with 823 
ides tare ware 10800 uk cndiines, a Lope! ot og 
coe wl other sauietentd. 


Commerce.] 8., lying, between-two is fa- 
vourably i for commerce, and She Borden 
are aa a rpg rising sailors, yet the com- 
merce of 8. is ih a low sate. The roadi-are good, 
but internal commerce is much impeded by the dis- 
tance between the manufacturing towns. “ie 1816, 
the amount of imports was treble that of exports, 
so that ready money nearly disappeared from cireu- 
lation. This occasioned a rigorous prohibition of 
almost eve’ owed foreign produce; but the new 
system en mele failed in producin the beneficial 
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ufactured produce was about £900,000. In 1831, 
the number ies was 1,884; that of 
the Fg. employed them, 12,143. The value 
of their productions was about £1,200 ,000, In 1840, 
the ht of manufacturers was 2,176, employin 
15,410 hands. wear I the annual statistica 
report of the Swedish College of Commerce, the 
number of factories and manufacturing establish- 
ments in 8., at the close of 1850, was 2,513, employ- 
ing 28,427 workpeople, and producing goods valued 
at 24,287,964 rix. rs, or about £2,250,000. The 
principal branches of Swedifh manufacture in 1850 
bol eae follows :— 
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These amounted to sie with 1,015 looms and 
Poe Saeetg "Number of po ag His including cloth and all 








Kinde ‘of woolen uroy, Kerseymere, ée., | effects expected to flow from it. e merchants of 
nem se 354 sha and mer at wwe. the whole va- Sweden, in 1831, were 3,080 in number; with clerks, 
proguced in Norkdping, which has Pigg cloth works, many of | appréntices, &c, amounting to 3,158 persons. The 
th mary, : eo emeaauounte The a of me imports of the kingdom amounted 
ts tl juences of prot 
rig RT mpee aa gar on aberey ery mare A spare BT Spee ee 188 rix-dollars, The exports to 12 228,882 
752 looms and 3,509 workmen; meantime smuggling is more 1826 14,836,115, » © (10,275,961 
active than ever. 1827 14.294.542 4  y * 12,186,909 
Cotton and Linen Factories,—There were 29, employing 6 aos 1828 15.085,278 ” 12,892,598 
ieee oe and producing 2,318,467 ells of cotton cloth, 1829 17,001,636, ” 4 11.310,947 
c ined abr i &c., and 81,699 table-cloths, &c., the be a 1830 15,484,768, ° 11,844,992 
lued af 697,702 rdr. The greater part of the ell-goods were made at 1831 12,302,682, ” 13.564.618 
the mechanical cotton yorks at Rydboholm, in Elfsborg district. 1840 18,308,000 ” 20,434,000 
oon vicductag 5104330 5 A - —-, ter pe sea According to official returns it ap, on the 
0. 26, and vealed at 3,199,900 rdr. ‘The largest mill belongs to | average of three years ending 1846, that the total 


en a. of i ve rts was 20,103,333 pans 
dollars banco; and the exports 23, 646,667 d., mak- 
1.286 work and profucng #3458 aie ing a totaleof 43,750,000 d., or about £3,600,000. 
Bie ctdiaen Ghee: at Jonsered, near Gottenburg, The ee rtant position that § holds compara- 
esr areca acl agcat| tively with ether Buropean commercial nations i 
alk ag amounting to 916.844 ells, and 293,045 shawis and | 28¢Tl at to the, attempt to foster native industry and 
handkerchiefs the whole valued at 968,103 rdr. manufactures by imposing high and unreasonable 
print Factories.-These were 17 in number. They | duties on foreign products and fabrics, thereby 

printed 111.900 ells of cotton and furniture stuffs, os as with sacrificing an important and lucrative foreign trade, 
and@preventing S. from availing herself of her er highly 


98,016 shawls am cloths, » whole veered at me po beg es 
mae favourable maritime situation, as well as m pa other 
policy 


its, 426 in hee. was 657,452 rdr. 
sg Sager Peters Toeae ts estaldshments produced 18,494,009 | natural resources, which a more enlighten 
whole alae fan gad 6,171,986 pounds of molasses, the} would develop to the great advantage of the country 
Soup’ Mala. There were 86, which produced | and the revenue. 
17a awedish po pounds of tobacco, inclading 155,606 poses The following outline of the value in rix-dollars 
Of cigars, and 2,558,960 pounds of snuff, the whole banco of the commerce, of 8. during 1850, is derived 






.—There were.15 of these 
































20,320 rdr. 
Tanneries.—These works, 548 in number, produced 1.906.768 from official tables :— 
Swedish pounds of leather, and 296,443 skins, valued Imports. Exports. 
Se Works Tiikas toepp 5 ta asiber, a0 ‘produced 8,701 | Norway, . 2,817,000 778,000 
% -glass, at 339,584 rdr., and other glass | finland, =» =» sg edeired 









Russia, . * : 1.698, 2,000 
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rum, and cognac i® 1846, 290,000 cans; in 1850, | Swedish sq. m. is mm. ee 
890,000. “During 186! "the total imports | Swedish pound rd te ental 10-28 By ps oe ee 
amounted to 28,048,000 rix-dollars banco, of which | —aiwaye) The Royal Swedish railway,forming a partof a {| 
548,000 consisted of bullion and money, ‘The total | grand truni-line from Stockholin to Gutterbutse te ate ban ‘es 
‘was 164900 in coin, &c., and 26,794,000 rix- iegealented between Oerebro and Hult. It government 
Solel emete A’ late portion of this ta. tee of 3 per cent, of which 1 percent, isto be 
creased commercial aciviy is a consequence ist ube Ota ovens to Male at oar point the iway® 
of the English free-t system, which has con- | will commence and run onto the town of 3 : will 
ferred inestimable benefits on §., without anygat- aS connexion with steamers to. Stockholm. of 
tempt on its hitherto to make the slightest con- | Sweden, on which « Ieee ve eee eee one ee 
cession to English interests, or to take any step | “The eatablishment of railroads in this country,” says the Swe: 
savouring mo ~ little of the hateful word “ rgci- | dish ity « bp are re an inevineblonentsiog ee the 
procity. e free-trade in Sweden is, hOw- | posubilty of making s converted at tae rede 
ever, y increasing in ania, and must shortly in proportion to thelr’ ia, cone pot renogt y oie 
succeed in compelling considerable advances in the | which the t means of transport impose, and the of 
right direction. The principal increase in the ex- | Which has been that v uate otaien titena 4 


rts for 1851 was in the article of timber. Not 
less than 815,533 dozen of deals and planks were 
sent out of the country in that year, while 238,240 
dozen formed the entire export in 1831. The ex- 
port of other®kinds of timber has increased in the 
same rtion. Bar-iron was exported in 1851 to, 
the amoun® of 580,541 skeppunds; exceeding all 
previous years except 1847, when it was 604,501 
skeppunds. The Swedish commerce with Great 
Britain was in 1851, 14,543,000 rix-dollars banco, in 
export and import, or more than one-fourth of the 


whole foreign trade of the country. The greater | finan 


of this sum was export, which amounted to 
0,344,000 rd., the import from Great Britain being 
ae 4,199,000 rd. This fact speaks v8lumes. We 
took Swedish produce, especially timber and iron, 
to the value of nearly £950,000; Sweden took our 
to the value of only £350,000.0 ® 
Commercial tonmage.| The commercial tonnage 
likewise increased last year very considerably, but 
it has principally shown itself in foreign vessels, 
ecpectah Norwegian. The commercial fleet €on- 
_ sisted, in 1840, of 2,171 vessels = 175,558 toms; in 
1850, of 2,744 vessels — 225,966 tons. The mer- 
chant-fleet of Stockholm decreases annua]ly, while 
that of Gottenburg and Gefle increases rapidly. In 
1850, 841 vessels were engaged in foreign trade, 
with a burthen of 141,746 to®s; theirerews amount- 
ed to 1,283 officers, and 8,050 men, an increase since 
1840, of 283 officefs, and 1,106 men. The naviga- 
tion act was used in Sweden in 1850 by 7 English 
ships, of 2,522 tons; ip England, by 112 Swedish 
vessels? of 26,032 tons. The a»mmercial marine of 
Sweden in 1816, amounted to 1,036 ships carrying 
65,682 lasts; and that of Norway to 1,514 ships 
g 65,884 lasts.” In 1837, the Swedish com- 
mercial shipping amounted to 924 vessels, carrying 
118,125 tons. ; 
Monies.| Payments are made in dollars, skil- 
lings, and stivers; but in 8. and Norway the value 
of the two latter coirfs is very different. In Nor- 


skilling is the lowest coin, and aifswers to our 
;.a stiver is equal to a penny. In 8. 
or, r to our pence; an 
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small sums are reckon’ stivers ; 

tf would say, 
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the rix-dollar 

the ducat, which 


the country have had their hea 

pelt cxpalentie ete, bwedheerblens oes the tale 
profit expected luce curtail extendi 

road between Oerebro and Hult, as far a Kopi 
would be effected between the most considerable lakes of 
the country, Wenern and Malarn, and a more rapid communica- 
tion established between the two largest cities in the kingdom, 
Stockholm and Gottenburg, besides which this railway would 
then extend partly through two fertile corn-producing provinces, 
partly also through or in aa eee the principal mining- 


districts of the kingdom.” it have that 
shail cogstruct the great 4 


for the future the state alone trank 
lines; that the necessary funds shall bé raised by state-; $s, 
the state and the 
be done in as the 


or by state-loans guaranteed b: 
exchequer; that this shall. only 

ices can bear the sums required for interest and gradual pay- 
ment; that the government shall ae exact details, plans, 
&c., of the lines required, and shall be empowered to em, 
20,000 rix-dollars banco yearly, for three years, beginning wit 
1855, for this purpose; that 615,000 d. shall be taken from the 
brandy-tax income in 1855 or ete oo Stockholm- 
Gottenburg railway line, and so on in su ing years; and 
that branch-lines may be executed by individuals; but only 
with the approval of the Crown as to everv detail, whether the 
state assist them or not, 

The trank lines proposed by the government are— 


1. Stockholm-Gottenburg (the 





Hult section not included), "13,666,666 rix-d. b. 
2. Stockholm-Malmé, mS 2 21,333,333 
3. Line to Norway, and lime to Gefle,  12,333.338 
Total, 47,333,332 


These lines amount toa united length of 142 Swedish miles’ The 
plan has many good points, but throws everything into the hands 
of the Crown, as usual in Sweden, 


Population. The pop. of S., without including Fin- 
land, was, in — 1,786,000. After the census of 
1830, it was 2,871,252, giving an increase of 1,086,000 
in a space of 80 years. From 1805 to 1810 there 
was an actual diminution of about 35,000 annually, 
owing to the destructive wars of Gustavus IV. and 
the calamitous events by which they were followed ; 
but from these the coun m recovered the 
returns for ten years, from 1820 tg 1830, showed it 
to be in a more prosperous and flourishing state 
than for any sii period during the last cent. 
In 1840, the pop. was 3,188,884; in 1 
in 1850, 3,482,541. Inits mode of di 
p. shows a gradual decrease as we advance north. 
Tre laen , the most southerly of the king- 
dom, is the densest in The average density 
is about 108 to the English sq. m. for the southern 
and not more than 20 for the whole king- 
distributed 
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_ It wolld also appear that this has; and members of the learned professions; but the 
ee ieaeri pie aa The flowing tab pre- tailor, the shoemaker, the the Joiner, the- 
sents the area in Swedish s&. m., and pop. in 1840 | merchant, the neat neti ort, man 
and 1850, of the different laens or provinces:— exercising any trade, branch of in or 

€ ‘ ‘Area'Pop. in 1840. Pop. in 1950, | Means living,—that is to say, the whole of the 

1. City of Stockholm it gnoro | UPper and Classes, down to the thd Mae 

, +) 405 221,670 953, n husbandry, g Roe Lor 

Hy rotadt loan, 553 168.880 Ts0,027 class or co on, of whic every mem eat 

: Felmetada : 432 pee in cet] lavp entitled to be secured and Pcp ‘ his 

6. Wexioo, "861 191,454 136623 ~—«| Own locality, from such competition or inte 

7. Joenkoepings, 976 150,477 163,426 of others in the same calling as would ‘injure his 

- ae, + = - 184,557 pe 8 of living. It me as with 

10. Mariestads,  a54 ~taroas ” 190807 ‘| U8 Upon his y ability, char 
11. Wenersborgs, ul 246,186 , that the joyment and daily bread of the 
12. Goeteborgs, ee yarn on tradesman, and the con! 
pein GRE ses*ehioss © tieees tion of the individual, in every rank, even thé K 
15. U coor ars as'904 89,323 est, almost entirely depends; it is here, in the mid- 
esteracs, + 605 92,494 96,601 dle and lower classes, upon corporate rights and 
i N et Sh 114,920 120,118 privileges, or upon license obtained from govern-— 
Th Cottads, > aera last gansee | Ment; and in the higher, upon birth and court, or 
20. Faliin, | . +9787 «138,141 151,497 government favour. Public estimatia, gained by 
21. Gefieborgs, 1719 = 100,794. 120,158 character and conduct in the several tions of 
22. ro bape on “life, is not a necessary element in the Zocial condi- 
ih a 668° 57,104 70,758 tion, even of the wo ing tradesman. Akin to this 
a oy Tl 46767 86,751 cause is the injudicious meddling of ment 

































with its encouragements, rewards, and i ns, 
in those matters which do not belong to the judg- 








3868 3,198,884 8,482,541 


ment of governments, but to the moral fi , com 
three nations, “viz., Swedes, | mon sense, sd interests, of indi bah 
’ Swedes, who form the majo- | 1849, the Swedish government enacted’ certain laws 






tants, are the descendants a | against druftkenness, which show the degree to 
related to the Normans and | which that disgusting vice had attained. For the 
iz. | first offence a fine’ of 15 rix-dollars'is imposed; for 
the second, 30,1. ; for the third or fourth, the lec- 
tive franchise and the privilegecof being elected a 
ian.\| member renooguaeh tl moot a piilecy! a phn ae 
ir | is moreover e: e pi on the followin 
Sunday in front of the parish church, For the fifth 
offengs the culprit is immured in a house of correc- , 
tion for one year. A convicted of having in- 
duced to to excess pays 15 d., 30° 
d. if the be a minor. er recent ordi- | 
nance strikes at the root af some of these evils de- ~ 
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persons are free ow any 
pi aad 





















commerce they may think fit, 
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only to & limited portion of the community, | which hasialso given birth tom long series of 





























it-seldom ee transactions; and Gustavus IIL., in 1786, estal 
siderable enough to defraytthe expenses of _ the celebrated ‘ College of the Eighteen’ for the im- 
tion, | least of all in scientific works. »'To these | provement of the national lan, i Xf 


difficultiés we may add, that a very serious obstacle 
wobec“ a li spirit, Sere ep 
want of regular mails and conveyances. 1816, 
there were only 32 booksellers’ shops in 8., and 


eloquence. The royal societ; 

tuted in 1720, and is said nai 

society of that kind in the no ; : 
Schools. ] elemetitary sc the numb 

f is by no means inconsiderable; education, at 


only. 177 works published, 90 of which were origi- cati 
nals, and the rest translations. In Stockholm were | least the primary or fundamental part, being, as in 
9 rs And other } in Gottenburg 6; | Scotland and Switzerland, ge Goy- 


and in the rest of S. 20; ¢ equal to about 
one-fourteenth of the Jiterature of the public press 

in Germany. The year 1818 was, however, more 

productive, the total number of books printed that 

year amounting to 362, o&which 91 were transla- 

tions; but it may be mentioned as a proof of the re- 

Mi ard which literary merit is likely to meet with in 
ipa e , that ,the total sum paid for copy-right in that 
Pian year amounted»only to 372 dollars. Ta 5 
ie scale of literary activity in S. may be judged of by 

| the fojlowing list: of works published in 1850:— 
Theological 182; belles-lettres, 156; politico-eco- 

\ nomical, 156; judicial, 123; miscellaneous, 103; 

: hisvorical, 80; economies and technology, 55; in- 
struction, 45; plfilological, 40; medical, 38; mathe- 
matical, 31; physical, 22; geographical, 18; mili- 
tary, 5; fine arts, 3; philosophy, 8; total, 1,060 
. works....The greatest mass have been works of a 
religious class, and the next greatest a flood of ro- 
mances and novels, original and translated.—The 
university of U: was founded in 1471. In its 
constitution and mode of education, it partakes part- 

ly of the Scottish and partly of the English uni- 
versity system: the 7x Pal to the former, 

we however, is much more close than to the latter. At 
oat the head is a chancellor, who must always be a per- 
: son previously important by birth and office, pro- | amd free schools exist in many of they principal 
posed by the professors, one approved by the king. | toyns. There are two schools for navigation in 
hi s {fs 22. Their salary is not | Stockholm and Carlscrona; a military academy at 
less than £70, but never exceeds £100, to which | Carlsberg; and’several other particular institutions. 
may be added a. small sum annually received from |. Gové*nment.| The constitution of the 7th June, 
ot students as attend private lectures. The stu- | 1809, and the order of succession declared on the 
dents lod; 18th of Degember ig the same year, by which all 
only for the purpose of hearing lectures. ‘To pre- | the laws promulgated since the death of Charles 
serve order, they are divided into tribes or nations, | XII. were abolished, are now tae fundamental laws 
according to the different provinces to which they | of the Swedish kingdom. Theact of union of the 
belong. _ Each tribe has an inspector and two cura- | two kingdoms of 8. and Monet may also be con- 
tors, and the ordinary members are divided into | sidered as a fundamental taw. the new consti- 
. seniors and juniors, of whom the former are, in some | tution, S. was deciared to be a limited eredita 
degree, intrnsted with the care of the latter. The | kingdom, at the head of which stands the king, wi 
univegsity of Upsala has, to use the English , | extensive but defined presogatives, and in whiche 
_ two annual 8, one commencing in February, | the States have an important yoice. _ Norway is 
the other in October; but a great part of the year is | considered as a distinct kingdom, united under the 
consumed in ce same crown with §, Perhaps, notwithstanding the 


ernment disburses, for the universities and schools 
&f every description, in the shape of salaries, allow- 
ances to the poorer students, purchase of hooks, &¢, 
about £60,000 annually. In 1850, the number of 
children educated in fixed schools was 146,526; in 
1853, it was 152,039. The number in the ambula- 
tory schools was, in 1850, about 126,000; in 1853, 
about 132,000. In the pubjic gymnasia were edu 
cated, in 1850, the number of 6,228 children; in 
1858, 6,292. In private schools, 7,465 children 
were taught in 1850, to 17,856 in 1853. In 1850, 
128,996 were educated at home, to.136,736 in 1858. 
In 1850, about 14,280 children were left untaught ; 
and in 1853, only 9,669. _ Private teaching is as 
currently adopted among the middling and higher 
in regen ne ef heap From the elemen- 
or parish schools, which are very thinly scat- 
rea in’ the north, boys are removed to more aps 
fied seminaries, or gymnasia, of which the kingdom 
contains ¥2, being one in each bishopric, and where 
they are instructed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages, and in other Gopereenann of learning. 
Thence, if they are destined for literary purstits, or 
for any 6? the learned profesgjons, they proceed to 
the university. An attempt has been le to intro- 
duce the Lancasterian system into §.; and Sunday 
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in the town, and resort to the university 




















































days. The university library con- 






















tains upwards of 40,000 volumes, and many manu- | apparent»independence of the king, §. is at this 
_ seripts.—-Lund, or, as it javeceiettenss galls Lun- no one of the most trul lithited monarchies 
i y enter into treaties 


den, one of the most ancient cities of S., is the seat | in » The king can o 
of another university, pomeeet er Charles XI. in | and with ign. powers, vial pe lar 


166 sh eran pg 45 inferior | communicated with the minister-of-state 
teachers ts, and at present about 400 i i 

t - The library contains 30,000 
garden, 
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stitutionally declare war or peate ; hake 706 after 
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event of the failure or forfeiture of the royal line, 
the States have the power of nominating a successor 


to the Crown. The kiyg is of age at 20; and must | three 


be of the pure Augsburg confession as sm ae by 
the bly a Upsala in 1593. In case of minor- 
ity, the council-of-state assumes the regency. The 
title of the king is ‘ N. N. by the of God, king 
of Sweden, Norway, the Goths, Wendes, &c.’ The 


royal arms consist of three golden fields—in an azure | speech similar 


field for Sweden; a red lion, in a golden field, for 
the m of the Goths; and a golden lion, with 
a silver halbert, on a red field, for Norway. 

The Diet.) The diet, which bears a resemblance 
to the British parliament, consists of four orders, 
which maintain their separate existence as — 
dent members of the legislature, viz.: the nobles, 
the clergy, the peasants, and the burghers. The 
noblesare by far too numerous for so peopled 
a country,—a title of nobility conferring ona 
whole family, the head of which has a seat in the 
diet as its re tative as soon as he has reached 
The clergy are represented Aa 

s- 


the age of 2 ; 
archbishop of Upsala, the 12 bishops of the 
dom, 50 Aer from the inferior clergy, among 


whom the ers of the public schools are includ- 


ed, and four from the universities; the its are 


y; 
of 8. is 


those on the import and export of grain, Theking {| 
1 Nea 


cannot grant any monopoly, or mortgage thecrown {| 
demesnes. On the pat of every new diet, the |] 
states elect 12 members from each class, who form {| 
ajury court, with power to determine whether since {| _ 
the last assembly of the diet, any of the higher offi- 
cers of justice have forfeited the public confidence 
a a eh ee 
port, the dismisses peceant judge. The 
new constitution established a committee for super- 
joc angrenen oenty de Whkeptaag ts Siete 
or engrosses ni e je power in : 
so that S. can hardly be said to enjoy the invaluable 
possession of a free press. ‘ bs 
‘Es poally complitased withthe egialated 
com wi e legislative. 
The king is at the head of the whole; and. each de- 
partment has its board or commission. The coun- 
cil-of-state—which is in fact a check upon the king, 
though 
8 
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Sweden: ti the unmarried daughters of the no- 
--Revenue.] “The revenue &. is derived from va- 





ie 


The ease died, banoo, inf 1848 was 


ist 


sources,—the rent of the royal domains, a 
portion of the great tithes, duties rn a and 
hin pe spe Wa few old 
chimneys, a few o! 
monopolies. mists amounted in 1887, to about 
4,000,000 rixds., or £920,000. The national debt, 


|} as stated to the diet by the king, in March 1830, 


was 9,000,000 rixds., or little more than £200,000. 


. banco, in 1851 ate 1,286,160 rixd. 


: 


 Gostoms, e <smngnerind. 
e . : . 7102000 
Hisaanin ‘ 802.000 
POuer taxen, 4,700,000 
Ress. ub a Total, 11,792,000 
9 cexmaonniftany revere. 
‘ - Bavings, &c,, In the Exchequer, X 3,000.000 
naan in me in 1852, . 450.000 
* Fo =" 1850-2, . A . 759.000 
I? aera 000 
‘ Total, 5,909,000 


© To these sums must be added the Bank profit for 


4853, and the increased brandy excise, calculated at 
800,000 rixd. banco for ordinary and 3,000,000 rixd. 
for. i income. The following was the 
budget for 1 The calculations are all ex- 
reed in lyr at rope we - for —— 

comparison, at the two p' - 
ing diets. The sums stated are annual, but fixed 
once for all for the three years mentioned : 


ORDINARY BUDGET. 
Sec. 1. Civil list. &ec.. ax- 





grants are demanded, spread over the three years 
i ise } H ivipe Aas 9 te 








50,000 
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, and a reserye of 30,000. At pre 

sent, itis ona hment, but 

sufficiently large for the limited means of 

try; the corps of the army being, 1 of 

8 regiments of artillery, 7 of cavglry 

fantry. This forms the ec ag 0 

also @ national force or militia, for: 

port of whicfi, the whole count 

petty. districts, called hemmans, e 
d to furnish a soldier, and a sp 

maintenance. This land the soldier i 

cultivates himself, being to 

ign mame nrg 

when permanen' nt, 

district are bound to ‘oultivate it for him: the offi- 



























cers are A Pgh psclrenp eg gma ace 
a laced in centre of his regiment; 
pn abe extensive lot in the centre of 


his company, and so on dow, to the corporal, When 
in the field, these troops receive the same pay as the 
rest of the army, but at other nes ee 
them is li to clothing, which is furnished } 
the districts. The total amount ofpthe Sw 
army was, in 1837, 41,000 men, of whom the regu- 
lar troops amounted to 10,531. In 1844, the regu- 
lar or voluntarily enlisted troops were returned at 
2,200 infantry, 5,446 artillery, and 1,000 horse- 
guards. ‘In 1854, the total military force was esti- 
mated at 144,018, of whom 95,295 were militia. 
There is an hospital for invalids,and an academy 
for militaxy sciences; several foundries, and a few 
fortified places. ' ’ 
Navy.| The Swedish navy formerly consisted of © 
about 30 ships-of-the-line ; about half that mamber 
of frigatés, and several smaller vessels; and it has 
on many occasions distinguished itself by actions 
fa dinguten, ropes A "ps erg es of 9 
wever of late years, been on the decline; an 
is said now to consist of little more than half the 

















d. 46 1-8 
ec earn eae ee fee which ee alive Bak 
2. Jaton ha 2.174.908 siento 1,112,920 tic, ardifound to be more serviceable than vessels of 
4a Army, 4,387,950 4.961.330 4,162.80 realism _ rig ry Single gare <i 
5. Navy, 1,584,240 1,551,950 1,499,240 | DAS pas i} only a 
& Civil vervice, 995,400 "RS. 6.390 | few are engaged in Actual’ service, and receive pay 
7, Finance, : + 1,956,620 1.756.420 7: in money. ‘The fare di 
8. Ecclesiastical, 210,050 1,194,980 1,145,100 
9. Pension-list, &c., 48.900 650,900 899,840 | Sopa, 
yar Total, . 12,964,000 12,470,040 11,914,910 
In addition to the above,’ the following extra 
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‘Alfred, 
toate yee 
England 


Intellect and lntrepidity of 
ing ascendency in ti 
laced himself at the head of his discontented 
commerce and na 
and Holland. 


521; and having succeeded in expelling the 


, was 
soon 
during the 
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onal cessor Ble Xi, eo governed om 16040 
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States; but this 
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reins rise rear the = November 1796. 
Armfeld, which 1 ge 6 regent, was re- 
into€avonr, and an alliance with Pau! L of Russia entered 
October 1799. On the 16th December 
armed Northern neutrality, yet remained 
appearance of the British flag in the Sound, 
of Paul, Gustavus joined in a treaty of commerce 
ind Russia, concluded on 18th March 1802; uo 
took off the embargo it had laid apon Swedish 


the West 

Indies, which it hadoccupied on the breaking out of hostili- 
ad previously sold Wismar to for 

no longer able to conceal his dislike to 

Napoleon, he now: joined the interest of Great Britain, and 
Re coalition against France in 1805, with British sub- 


ata 

i 
las 
i 


fl 
(l 


nq 1806. 

movement, in concert with the English 

Prussian arms, the rear of the French forces; but the 

of Jena rendered such a measure abortive, and he 

uently obliged to,evacuate Pomerania and the Isle of 

aving entered into an alliance with England on the 
1 Denmark and Russia 


spite 
if = 

ful 

4a 


A 


forces, amounting to 60,000 men, entered 


which uered in the midst #f winter, and Alexander, on 
the 16th ‘March 1808, declared this country to form.an integral 
pire, Gustavus none previously arrested 


offthe two branches of that ver, near Ken 
low the course of the river Muonio, passin 
Kan Rann and Kil 


ngland. 
a of the prince royal on the 28th of May 1810, led the Swe- 
States, onthe 26th August following, to elect the French 
of Ponto-Corvo, heir to the Crown 
imperial g@nerals Bernadotte was the 
least inclined to yield to Napoleon that servile deference which 
he so exacted. Suddenly, and by 
rather than by any. subtle combination of or int d 
name was mentioned at the diét of Oerebro, where the 
of 8, were assembled to choose a successor t6 Charles XIII. 


5 ute- 
ness, ‘ Will i Majesty make me greater than fb 
compelling Ain have refused a crown ?' Heneloen reflied, 
*You may go~-our destinies must be accomplished.’ From th: 
hour Bernadotte, or as he was thenceforward styled, 

_ Crown-Prince ey — wot xd divided affection to 
adopted country, acts government were 
and = ra he th prt aaynal ian wwigome” 

to stru e op ve 
nental tem. He liberated S. from that subserviency to the 
political interests of France which had proved so fatal to 
togthe welfare of her sovereigns. In 1812, { secret 


between 8. and ; and in the 
‘olieekuet aeeauraeon 
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ip of Oxforg co., in the state 
A 


J of 
e W i 
_ Pop. in 1840, 670; in1 
ship of Potter co., in the state of a aiih 
15 m. e 


of Harrisburg, drained by one of 
head branches of the Alleghany. . in 18409153. 
—Also a township of Monroe co., mm the state of 
New York, 22 m. W by N of Al i 


a 
es 
ao 
a 
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= 
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two 
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oe 


loam. Pop. in ae 1,884; in 1850, 3,623. 
“SWEEDSBOROUGH, a village of Woolwich 
ship, Gloucester co., in the state of New Jer- 
bak of Raccoon creek, 52 m. 
1 


‘ 840, 500. 

an island of Northern Australia, in the 

of the gu pen to the SE of Ben- 
E long. 139° 44’. 


of Monroe co., in 
the valley of the 
W of Richmond. I 


SWIENTY-KRZYZ, a Benedictine 
land, in the woiwodie of Sandomir, 
m. WNW of , @ little to 
on Mount Lysa, at an alt. of 1, 
sea-level. It is the most elevated in | 
4 96 mr Ee of Lublin pon we pee abir 
and 56 m. E of Lublin, 7 
~ than eg the ee ba 610. RES 
, a town ustria, in Bohemia, 1o 
circle and 18 m. § of Czaslau, on the r. pees de 
Sazawa, at the confluence of a small river. - 
665. It has gags a paper and a ! 
SWILLAND, a ish in folk, 6. m. N by B 
of Ipswich, crossed by the London and Norwich 
railway. Area Santee. Pop. in 1851, 267, 9%" 
8 , a parish in the W. R. of York- 
shire, 5 m, of Leeds, on the N bank of the 
Aire. Area 607 acres. Pop. 1851, 607. 9 
SWILLY, a rivulet of co. Donegal, which flows 
in a NE course of 16 m. to Lough Swilly, through a 
pleasant valley, screened with considerable hills. 
SWILLY aoan). a large, long, and ramified 
inlet of the sea, in co. Donegal, extending south- 
betweep the peninsula of i 
the main body of the co, It enters between Dun- 
aff-head on the E, and Fannat-point on the W, 
with a width at the entrance of na The ‘ 
eee or offsets are bay, Port- 
cas the small harbour of oe a ara 
ti large expansion opposite xtrei i 
Inch ialand, the com largo estuary of the 
Leenane up to the town of 7a 


able e i toN ‘ham, 
navi; ble Gonnaeny of the river Bril 

vicin ytd Letterkenny, The 

lough for navigation and mae are singula 
rich, yet minister easpnesinely ttle to the 


Finmediate 





an 


ee spares 


beste 
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tything Eastcott, 
1,742; 4 1841, 2,459; in 1851, 

on a consi emi- 
a fine ag ° 


nufacture is carried on in ta, but it is the 
residence of several persons of independent fortune. 


. Extensive in the neighbourhood, together 
bing ego pursuits, ‘afford employment to 
of the working pop. of the town. It 
is i afting es ‘the N division of the co. 

-RAILWAY, a new town in the 
VE Pry en who e 

abo formed in 1841, when the whole of th 
lovomotive department of the Great Western rail- 
was removed from Wootton-Basset to 


‘ company 
on account of its central position. A sum of 
neatly £500,000 has been expended by the company 


on their establishment here; while the wumber of 


cleaners, and i 
pop. of about — have 
wards a spot, but recently re 
but heath and for whose 


ports The thee Mt tans , 
Be ghd 


W of Kimbolton. “Area +830 


20; in 1851, 267—Also a paris! 
in Linco aro 
6,100 acres. 


is situated in the padi 2 dynes 
drainage of which an act was obtained in 1 
is irregularly built, but contains some 
The sea ly flowed up to the town, and "shete 
near the present market-place. 
UND, a strait ofthe Rac! 
the confines of Sweden and Norway, to the of 
in Nlat, 59° 7’, and F’long. 11° 20’. 


Frederickshald, 
It is 5 m. in length from E to W, and forms a com~ 


munication between the Idde-fiord emai 
It is bordered by lofty rocks, the summits of which 
at some points approach 34 closely as nearly to im- 
pede the PoRD. of vessels, 
SWIN a parish in Leicestershire, 4 
SSE of Lutterworth, bounded on the S and E aE bythe 
Avon. Area 1,690 acres. Pop. in 1851, 420. 
SWINFORD ‘Kino’s), or poate aes a 
ish in Staff 3m. NW by N of Stourbri 
intersected by the Staffordshire and Worcesters! 
canal. Area 7,315 acres. Pop. in 1831, 7 15,186 ~ 
= i e p. ses extensive coal, iron, 
re-mill, aad numerous potte- 


aa, eee works, a | , 
Pym NNW of 


latge brick and tile ‘may 
MSWINFORD lly in Wee a ioe 

Area 
831, 18,874; in pote 20,238, ~ 


IELD, a parish in Ken hae 

Pe psec Pag: Pop 10 42 
by W of Louth’ ‘Ares 1,807 acges., Pop. 128. 
SWINK, or Corrrico, a ton st Titteia ta. the 

. and civele of Isic, 10 me SW of 

BO a 
got Pei ho Ronaldsha 

side of the Pentland fri the en 


flow. It is about 13 m. 
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m. in mean 
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00 ft, and extend to 5,500 ft.; they | then flows . 
~ <> ote pe pocke which ios te the hetpht of B00 on . 

e su 8, Wi % ’ " 2h, 

of the princi e | sides, and are clothed to their summits with ie | 
at Tralles, Weiss el- tra, ia evar eames icon of Con- 


glethe lake of C 
stanz from E to W, and after passing Sch 


Bifonza, and the Dranse ; fter quittin, the 

canton of Geneva it becomes a French ret he 

Tessin or Ticino also rises in the Gothard, and 

flows towards the ar amy ore in the “Italian 

territories.—The Inn on 8 side of the Se 

timer-berg, from a small lake called Lungin. It 

oe the Aqua-de-Oen at its eatrance into the lake 

of Sits or Zeglio, a short distance from its source in |. 

the Grisons.—The lakes of 8..are #umerous, 

some of them of considerable magnitude. The 

of Geneva, the ancient Lemanus, calied by the — 

French Lac Leman, covers a surface of above 880 | 
. m., and is 1,230 ft. above the level of the sea, | 
e Rhone flows h the ‘ clear placid Leman, 

and its banks exhibit the most lovely scenerv, hay- 

ing on one side the Alpe one on the other the 

heights of the Jura. epth of this lake— 

though evidently gradually diminishing like most 

other fresh Water lakes—is in some places 1,000 ft. 

The water frequently fluctuates greatly within a 

few hours. ~ These sudden flows and ebbs, or occa- 

sional gee are called seiches.—The lake of Von 

stanz or lies betwean the cantons of 

—— and 8t. Gall, and is the next in size.—The 

Lago-Lugano in the cant, of Tessino, at an elevation 

of 882 ft. above the sea, nearly 25 m. long, ahd 6 m, 
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tween the cantons of Luzern, Uri, Schwytz, and 
: oo; Underwalden.¢ dt is ¢bove 20 m. in’ len aya 
along the boundaries of | from 8 to 10 m. in breadth. Its 5 
me of the Jura moun- i i da 
t 
me 
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presenting many 
points of scenery. 
{ i ‘Sous of Berne, is 4 or 5 leagues long, and almosta league | 
* : ‘ * ee) Its depth is 850 ft., ite height 1,900 ft ihe 
La : ‘ " . 5,453 above theysea.—The lake of Brieyy, in the same 
_- Orite-La-G Soil : - 5824 | cant., is much smaller; but its aspect is more wild 
Ue fe a Ne hy runs through the 
yen ‘aud, and unites the Alps with the Jura. 
0 belong ’ ea- * , 





inches high is cut in so 


; | and in the valleys the f 


Te 
it 


e chief wealth of the inhabitants. 
imals are those common to Europe ; 
‘a few wild animals which are 


STTLer 
He 


lynxés, wolves, and bears are yet a 
: are not unfrequent,'amdhg which is 
the lami ti or vulture of .the ta ee 
barat La which x often known to lambs. 
hi which the peasants relate inqredjble stories. 
Fish are plentifulgin the lakes, ae them we 
find the i * 

the Salmo Umbla or chevalier Ombler, and 
it be supposed from the 
., that minerals shold be 


- nasus, the 


the trator ferat.—It mi; 
mountainous nature of 
here found in plenty ne this appears not to be 


the case. In some'of the streams 


, | 15th of May to the 18th of 


Salmo la- 


bowling-green. . The scyth 
<a. short blad&, and are we 
Pally German ee - 
much bent, and the mover s' 
The sweep is not very great; but the Sv } 
mirable mowers. Patches of grasgeare seen 0 
Alps, growing under ledges of rock, where no cattle — 
coul ee as close Pe Nene asa 
ous English gardener shave a grass plot, 
They put an exquisite on their by 
hammering them out on little anvils kept for the 
purpose, instead of thinning the edge by a coarse 
stone, as our ee ae eee by this 
treatment conseque q ger. 
operation is performed once ina day or two afd the 
ge is afterwards still further by a sort 
So Te eae The extent of a pi 
is estimated by the number of cows-which in. 
tains; six or eight goats are deemed equal to acow; 
but a horse is reckoned as five or six cows, be- 
cause he roots up the grass. 
tures are rented at so much 
hired from the peasants for the hat 
are hi m the ts for same ge 
the end of it, both are restored to their owners, - 
other parts the proprietors of the have the 
cows; or the’ proprietors of the cows rent the land. 
The proceeds of a cow are estimated at £3 or £3 10s. 
viz.: 25s. in summery and during the time they 
are kept in the valleys or in the Letee: £2. The 


of gold | Swiss cows yield more milk than those of Lombardy; 


but after the third generation their milk falls off. 
In some parts of Switzerland they yield on an aver- 
12 English quarts a-day; and with 40 cows, a 
eese of = heapeata made daily. The Swiss 
dairies produce great varieties of cheese; the most 
celebrated is the schabzieger, which is made by the 
mountaineers of Glarus alone. ie sah 

Industry and Commerce.] The of 
Swiss is very great, aud enables rugged coun- 
apart ee ition. 
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ton ranks the silk sakdlintace: 

1848 about 40,000 Ie. 

culti ‘in the cantons of the G 

‘Tessin, which yield a product of about 

S305 Seg ma more than the E 

of te magi Do Rye a3 d 

half silk fa! imported. besides, 

mum means @f existence. « I saw, however, y 
Way ry for embroidery in the dwell-| the strongest taffetas to the lightest fabrics. 
e; and the hope may | ribband manufacture, the seat of which is, 
a country where the re- | Basle, al largely extended also in 
ing to control | Jeure, Argovia, Thuri and 
the principal branch of | 
t repute. 
le are so alike to the fin’ prod: 

and St. Etienne, as not hn pve it 

he purchased and re“exported to S.as the qa 

fabrics of those famous places. The manufacture ~~ 
, and | of flax and hemp, although no longer of the same | {| 

will find the es Oe accommodating Se “as oi was not, oot is -_ 

those agricultural and manufacturing changes which | without importance. @ raw materi work- 

{ ivilization, education, and experience bring with | ing is amply produced in the cantons; flax is grown 
them. _ It ae true pire postmen sanjaire and Argovia, and hemp brs but 
against many impediments inning ee aed was opera’ same 
difficulties of commercial intercourse are ly in- torolution 4 the li et-cn held eee 2 . 

the mountainous character of the coun- | plished thrpugh the same causes in the editor 
canton of Tessin two of the three roads |} mannfacture. Flax was no cys peal Pe 
i i ing | Swiss femalepeasantry, ex: houschold use, 

Foreign machine spun yas were imported from all 

parte, but particularly En The 

of lingn and hempen yarns and fabrics amounted, in 

1842, to ye a in 1043 t0 1 ~ ‘ 

transition from i to machi n= 

ning rast great difficulty in the way of the estab- 
lishment extension of a mills, and 
in, Swiss liaen fabries were the 

Sorersi-eptening-anille td bool eomtiigesk: dad 

Be) is esta’ an 

every confidence was +8 that patie oe en 

ture would progress an — it of cotton. 

The woollen man : de Gonzenbach re- 

mesti Fe 

tremely rare, and agriculture 

p mer a hg ea ng 

ars i Mia en The 

Wurtemberg, and en Each canton possesses one 

several m&nufactories of wool are tw x 
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and each of these communes is 

to furnish sufficient school-room for 

i i and to provide a cer- 

{ , the giinimum of which ‘is fixed by the 
cantonal government, and a house for each master 
‘}, it recflves from the normal-school of the canton, 


These communal scfiools are, in a majority of cases, 
i chosen magn 


ns, and are required to obtain instruction in the 
ious doctrines of their own creed, from clergy 
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Swiss 

more cautious, as its are’ en 
ufactures, and thereis still a werful pag 
ing to radical 


a] Mes coal 
Catholic, has no Jesuitical tendencies in 
most eases Giaris, and OutersRhodes (the halfof Ap 
penzell). St. had shown some symptoms of an 
aE to Eamets the aes of reform, - yinca it. 
as so Jong ere e greater its pop. 
is Catholic; and the exertions of ihe Ul n+ 
ists had not been without effect in sowing the seeds 
of hatred and discord. The Grisons had hitherto 
stood on the national side; and ‘Tessin, though Ca- 
tholie throughont, had an enlightened governmanty 
strongly opposed to the Jesuits, and -endea- 
vouring, by schools and a free press, to lead the 
peaple towards liberal principles.—Vaud, in French 
, in entirely radical; Geneva, liberally inglined ; 
Valais. on the other hand, ps in the hands of the} 
Jesuits ; and always seconded by Neufchatel. The, 
central point of the Jesuits was Freiburg, which, 
with the ‘Sonderbund cantons, was the fountain of. 
Swiss disturbance, Next in this order stood Luzern 
and the small cantons, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
and Zug. The litfle half-canton, A che 
Rhodes, though strictly : stood aloof 
from leagues and asi jons, to a al 


peaceful neutrality. .The of the 
cantons cannot at the, greatest computation amount 
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Military force revenue. 1938, the cantons 
contri to the army per orc ap nem 
deracy in the following proportion:— 
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of 2! 


The receipts of 1853 were £567,499. The expenses 
The highest it ; rage es military department, 
6 est item is of the mili t, 

; 132, or £12,917 above tecdgtll betpet, 


The whole federal administration cost £11,764; the 
national council £3,414; the federal council, 
£2,100; the federal chancery, £5,000; and th 
weekly federal servicegazette, £673. © @ 
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situ somewhat nearer the harbour; 
large and cdinmodious suife of buildings recent- 
erected for the accommodation of the numerous 
ters of that busy scene not only forms an ap- 
| propriate amament to the town, but affords a large 
“annual ‘revenue to the government. Grain and 
: “produce, eggs and poultry of all descriptions, 
8, eens, melon, Tiseed pears, peaches, 

A cots, 3s, lemons, uets, grapes, 

f chery stares native rp = wat fie 
“« variety of vegetableg, cultivated ¢ mother-coun- 
y, are prbdeealla fo their ive seasons in the 
market, at reasonable. and of superior 
ve goal The total re of tho city was, in 1852, 
» £15,309. To the W_ ‘town are the suburbs of 
“ ont and Balmain; on the SW, those of ae 
“AG Newton, and the Glebe; on the SE are Pad- 
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dington and the Surrey hills; and on the E, Henrietta- | 


‘town... The country in the immediate neighbour- 
d of S., and Saar miles inland, i 


a few feet of shore, and its wharfs allow 
‘vessels to load or unload alongside. The 
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The following were the chief articlesesf colonial _ 


produce ship 


the quantity and value of each 


16,477,869 Ibs, value, T 
548,052 ozs. 19 dwts. 21 grs., beer 


from 8. and the outports, showing 


in 1853850 


“4.539 tons 15 cwhy . 


51,501 tons, - 
31,650 


see Articles AusrraLia, under 
Waxer, and Porr-J ackson. 
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of Newark, bounded on the west by 
Sates ~ Area kar ia in 1851, 2A. 

Bhi. fe ‘of co., in the 
state of Maryland, U.&., on the \N side of the W 
branch ¢ Raber river, and on the Baltimore and 
Otie raltroed , 82m. W by N of Baltimore. , 
. SYKE (Atr), agown of Hanover, capital of the 
bail. of Syke, in the upper county of Hoya, 12 m. 
8 of Bremen. Pop. 560. Be . ure, cant. and 5 
SYKEHOUSE, a chapelry in the f. of Fishlake, bonne. — 150.—Also.'a village in th 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. NW by W of Thorne. | of the Haute-Vienne, cant. and 8 m. SW of J 


* Area 3,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 617; in 1851, 643. | riere, on a mountain. Pop. 1,400. In the 
Sy or SAvua, a fortress of Bindpstan, in the | is Mont Puy-de-Vieux, loftiest summit 

v. of Gujeratgand district of Jallaver, 24 m. W | dep., and in a dreary locality \ 

Chitin. ittle to the NE of a large lake. tains was th 
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as M, a parish in Suffolk, 3} m. SW of | i 
 Harlegton, on the S bank of the Waveney. Area 
ds 1,608 acres... Pop. in 1831, 391; in 1851, 37. 
d - SYLT, Sixx, or Sup, an island of the North sea, 
) ng to Denmark, 8 m. from the of the 
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